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ASLEEP AND AWAKE 

CHAPTER I 

ASLEEP 

''Life is a sublime nothing. Time is a majestic 
tragedy. What a superb entertainment for the 
gods — to watch the working out of this stupendous 
plot of humanity, from its first scene, enacted in 
animal-like simplicity and incomprehension of it- 
self and of the universe, to the final grand catas- 
trophe, when, having evolved the highest type of 
manhood, it stands conscious of its own majesty 
and beauty, apprehending its own divine superior- 
ity to all the unconscious might and glory of the 
universe, realizing, through every nerve and fiber 
of its anatomy, its illimitable capacity to enjoy and 
to suffer — twin capabilities of the soul that grow 
with the growth of the soul; and faces and compre- 
hends its inexorable destiny — the destiny of the 

universe to be born, to sweep through a stupen- 

5 
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dous circle, to die and return to that from which 
it came, out of which mysterious something an- 
other universe and another humanity may be 
evolved to run the same circle ! 

And between the first and last scenes what a 
magnificent net-work of aspirations, struggles and 
intrigues — brute force contending with brute force, 
and blindly and resistlessly overriding spirit — 
spiritual might still yearning and struggling in the 
dust, and in its turn triumphing over brute strength; 
everywhere and at all times men spending the 
strength and glory of their existence in one long, un- 
ending conflict to attain the satisfaction of their 
desires, which they call happiness; the poor march- 
ing, patiently and persistently through the joy- 
less, monotonous years of perpetual toil, inspired 
by the hope of attaining a few hours of satis- 
faction at the end; the rich achieving desire 
after desire, only to discover that in their attain- 
ment they have not found happiness: If there 
are gods, this is what they behold transpiring 
through the aeons, this little planet for a stage, 
the universe for a background and a foreground, 
and stars for footlights. Oh, the dreams, beauti- 
ful dreams that they see, builded out of the stuff 
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that makes men souls, shattered and builded again, 
never to be realized, or if realized, to pass away 
like the unconscious glory of the stars: Oh, the 
costliness of this mighty tragedy: Oh, the divine 
agony of being men, capable of knowing what we 
are, and what we are to be when the tragedy is 
over and the curtain falls: As the earth swings for- 
ward in her interminable path from sun to sun, 
the sublime plexus of human life becomes sublimer 
and more complex. The tragic majesty and melo- 
dramatic pathos of the stupendous plot heighten 
and deepen. We learn better and better how to 
live, but the answer to the sphinx enigma — why 
we live, wraps itself away in a white wonderful 
mist, like an inaccessible star, baffling the most 
powerful lens of human reason. Still there are 
great souls that hear, through all confusion of 
chord and discord, the far-off, divine melody of 
hope, keeping time to a low music within, and 
turn an implacable ear to the despairing wail over 
the pitifulness of life and live and die by a sublime 
faith in things. I would I had some of this faith." 
The soliloquizer was leaning against the trunk of 
a noble beech, whose far-spreading branches leaned 
down and grasped the earth, and the new roots 
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sent up thrifty young beeches, and the new gener- 
ation, gathered about the parent tree, made a per- 
fect bower. Here and there between the branches 
the speaker caught blue glimpses of the tranquil, 
gem-like lake and the sky above suffused by a ten- 
der haze, prophetic of September, which nestled 
very colse to the leafy roof of his bower. He was 
a young man, perhaps nearer thirty than twenty- 
five. He shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other, embraced the trunk of the tree with one 
arm, and continued his soliloquy: — 

'4 am afraid I am afflicted with that sickness 
of life which is the result of too much knowing, 
too much thinking, too much feeling and too much 
experiencing in too brief a time. One hour of 
mortal time is capable of being freighted with a 
tremendous burden of human life, but there is such 
a thing as making the burden so heavy that the 
soul is prostrated under it. 

"Well, chance has brought me to this spot, and 
I will find lodging in the village yonder, and re- 
main a few days, perhaps a week, and see if I can 
not find here in these woods and on the shores of 
this lovely lake, with my finger upon the naked 
pulse of nature, umingled with the fevered pulses 
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of human life, some rest for my restlessness." 
He heaved a deep sigh and partly closed his 
eyes. Just then from the leafy twilight of the 
grove behind him, came the sound of singing. It 
was a low, indistinct, warbling sound, at first so 
low and faint that he almost concluded it was a 
bird, but he remembered that the birds were not 
singing at this season. Then the sound came louder 
and clearer, and he knew it was a human voice. 
Gradually the warbler's voice fell from carelss, in- 
coherent rambling through liquid, bird-like tones, 
into the sweet succession of notes that constitutes 
a melody. Then the notes clothed themselves 
with words, and the listener heard distinctly the 
words of the "Lorelei:" 

"Ich weiss nicht was soil es bedeuten dass ich so 

traurig bin ; 
Ein Marchen ans alten Zeiten dass kommt mir 

liicht aus dem Sinn." 

It was a marvellously sweet voice, but it had no 
sympathy with the pathos of the melody it was sing- 
ing. Any casual listener could have told that the 
singer had never felt deeply. 

Raymond Russell listened through two stanzas. 
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"Perhaps," he said, "I may find something fresh 
and inspiring in this woodland warbler. At least 
it will do no harm to find her out and look at her 
on her native bough." 

So saying he made his way cautiously amid the 
trees, guided by the song, until he was dangerously 
near. A step nearer and the singer came into 
view, but her back was toward him, and she was 
not aware of his presence. She was seated on the 
end of a huge, moss-grown log, her feet upon a 
bowlder, her small brown hands clasped over her 
knees. Her auditor approached softly and sat 
down upon the opposite end of the log. 

"Der Schiffer im kleinen Shifle — "sang the girl, 
then stopped abruptly. The magnetism of a hu- 
man presence had disturbed the quiet atmosphere, 
as it always does. She turned quickly around, 
started to her feet, opened her lips to speak, but 
stood still saying nothing. The stranger smiled 
reassuringly. 

"I heard you singing," he said, "and charmed by 
the music, followed it. I hope I did not frighten 
you." 

"Oh! no, I never get frightened, but you sur- 
prised me. I had no idea there was any one near." 
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She made a movement as if to go. 

"Sit down please," he said with a little peremp- 
tory gesture. "I am a stranger. I stumbled on 
this spot by the merest chance. It is so beautiful 
I should like to stop here a few days. Where can 
I find lodging?" 

"My sister and her husband keep the only tavern 
in the village over there." 

"Ah! I am fortunate. You will show me the 
way after a while. You live with your sister?" 

"Yes." 

"And your name?" 

"Leonore Brooks." 

"Have you always lived here?" 

"Yes, I was born here." 

"How do you spend your days?" 

Leonore looked as perplexed as she might have 
done had he asked the hemlocks around her in 
what manner their days were spent. She made 
no reply, but looked at him with wide-open eyes. 

He smiled. 

"What do you expect to do all your life?" 

She smiled too then, as she might have done if 
he had asked those same trees how they meant to 
spend their days. 
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"Well," she said after a long pause, "perhaps I 
shall marry some day; most people do, though I 
don't think of any one now I should like to marry. 
My sister Angeline is afraid I will elope with her 
Andy, but he's too ugly," and she made a wry face. 
"There are several young men who seem to be 
quite fond of me, but they're very tiresome. I like 
these trees better," and she smiled dreamily. 
"Hiram Gibbs I like best. He's so gentle and 
honest, but he's ugly too. May be though I shall 
have to marry him, for I suppose I must marry 
someone, but I rather not get married at all," and 
she sighed. 

"Why then must you marry if you do not wish?" 

"Oh! because everyone does, and because sister 
Angeline doesn't want me there, and it isn't nice 
to live alone. If my mother hadn't died, I don't 
think I should, at least no one here." 

"How old are you. Miss Leonore?" 

"Twenty." 

"Twenty, and asleep still! Perhaps I shall be 
able to awaken you. I will try. The first stage 
of the awakening process is for the soul to learn its 
own insignificance in the magnificent scheme of 
the universe." He spoke to himself rather than to 
her. "Have you any books?" 
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She was looking at him with her eyes full of as- 
tonishment. 

"Oh! yes, we have a good many books in the 
garret. My grandfather sent them to me." 

"Do you read them?" 

"N — no, I never thought of reading them." 

She was drumming nervously upon the brown 
moss. She somehow felt that she was under ex- 
amination, and that she was not passing through 
the ordeal credibly. 

"You have never thought," he said, "what a 
little thing a man's life is. It is a dew drop dis- 
tilled out of an eternity, the ocean of the past, and 
shed into an eternity, the ocean of the future, to 
be born backward by the river of events into the 
ocean of the past again. Think of it, Leonora !" 

He spoke to her as if she had been a child, for 
he knew she was but a child in thought. 

"The rock upon which your feet are resting was 
ages in being born. It was ages in traveling from 
the far north in the frozen waves of a river of ice, 
to where it now lies, and you will place your little 
foot upon it to-day and think it is a useless old 
stone, and to-morrow you will be gone, but the 
stone will stay on for ages. You are asleep, Le- 
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onore. All men and women are asleep in the first 
years of their existence. Some are never awak- 
ened at all, and the vast majority never attain to 
anything more than semi-consciousness. I shall 
try to awaken you, or at least to begin the awakening 
process in your soul, and the first things which stirs 
the soul in its deep slumber, is the thought of the 
majesty of the universe, and of the little space it 
occupies in the midst of that majesty. Ages and 
ages and ages went while the universe was being 
evolved out of itself. Ages and ages went while 
our glorious sun yonder was being born out 
of the universe. Ages and ages went while our 
earth was being born of the sun. Ages and 
ages went while the rocks and oceans were being 
born out of the earth. Ages went while the first 
forms of vegetable and animal life came into ex- 
istence. Fishes reigned for ages. For ages huge 
reptiles held sway upon the earth. For ages beasts 
were sovereign, then came the reign of man. The 
race of mankind may continue for ages, but the 
life of a man is like flying frost in the sun. He has 
just time to awaken — to take one astonished glance 
behind him, one bewildered glance before him, and 
then to stretch his hands upward toward the stars 
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with god-like aspirations and infinite yearnings, 
and then to look downward, and lo, there is a 
grave into which he stumbles, and that is all." 

She was looking out through a gap in the foliage, 
at the calm lake into which the burning sun was 
descending. He wondered if she had heard any- 
thing he had been saying, and if so, how she had 
understood it. For there are two ways of under- 
standing things, the one by the brain through the 
ears; the other by the soul through the spiritual 
senses. By the oHe way, one simply understands; 
he simply perceives pictures painted upon his brain, 
as the eye sees external objects painted upon the 
retina. By the other, he not only understands, 
but feels. The pictures are not simply painted up- 
on his brain, but they are wrought into the fibers 
of his soul. Did she understand simply, or did she 
both understand and feel ? He could not tell. 
Presently she said without turning her head: "But 
the Bible says that is not all; that a man shall live 
on forever." 

"And what is the Bible?" 

"The word of God". 

"Did not men write it.?" 

"Yes, but God told them what to write." 
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"How do you know that? You have only men's 
word for it. You or I might write a book and de- 
clare God told us what to write. Those who be- 
lieved that what we wrote was divine truth would 
call the book inspired; those who did not believe 
in its divine truth, would call it nonsense. Many 
men have written what they declared to be the 
word of God, and have called themselves prophets. 
The Bible is full of scientific and historical in ac- 
curacies, but its devotees will' tell you that its errors 
are the errors of men, and only that which is true 
is the word of God, then when there is a dispute 
as to what is true and what false, confusion arises 
as to which is the word of God, and which the 
word of man. The Bible is the word of God, just 
as Emerson's writings are the word of God, only 
less so. Inspiration is the leaping outward of a 
great thought, hurled forth by a mighty and a di- 
vine impluse of the soul itself, either in the form 
of speech, music or art, like fir^ rending the rocks. 

"As for living on forever, we may, but we do not 
know that we shall. We have no other reason for 
believing it than the intense longing of the soul 
for eternal life, which is no reason at all, since the 
soul has many intense longings which are never 
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realized and yet if we do not, I see no reason for 
being. " 

She did not answer. She had never heard these 
things uttered before, yet they did not seem wholly 
unfamiliar to her. 

"Do you ever pray?" he asked gently. 

"I often kneel down with other people because 
I must, and sometimes I repeat the Lord*s Prayer, 
but it always seems to me that I am speaking to 
the walls and chairs. Once last winter when they 
were having a revival in the church, they all prayed 
and cried over me, and asked me if I didn't feel 
the spirit of God working in me, and I said no ; that 
I didn't feel anything. Then they made me get 
down on my knees, and they all prayed for me, 
one after another, and now and then asked me if 
I didn't feel anything, and when I said no, they 
cried and prayed more. I thought I must be the 
wickedest of mortals, so when at last one asked 
me if I didn't feel that I was a great sinner, I said 
yes. Then they all sang and said I was under con- 
viction. I got so very tired that when they asked 
me if I felt that I was saved yet, I said I hoped I 
was, and they all sang some more, but I didn't 
feel any different only I was tired, and I wanted 
to get away. 
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I have always thought that I must be very wicked, 
for I never liked to pray to something I could not 
see or hear or touch, something that has never 
spoken to me, or touched me kindly. I could love 
and worship some grand and beautiful human be- 
ing. My mother was good and beautiful. I could 
love and worship her, and I do still." 

"Ahl" said he, "You have felt these things, but 
you have never thought them. Feelings and emo- 
tions come first ; they are thought held in solution, 
waiting for the electric shock of some profound ex- 
perience to precipitate the beautiful, defined crystals 
of thought. The soul has no real strength until it 
has learned to rely wholly upon itself. The uni- 
verse is divine, and the soul of man is the divinest 
thing in the universe. 

The man who leans upon the might of an inde- 
finable, a morphous something which he calls God, 
never understands his own strentgh. 

How he reasons ! He prays to God for a bless- 
ing. If he receives the blessing, either by chance 
or through his own earnest striving, he thanks God 
and prates about the power of prayer, but though 
he prostrates himself day after day at the foot of 
the altar, praying and agonizmg for that upon 
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which it seems to him his whole soul is staked, and 
it does not come, then he says, 'It is God's wilU 
God knows best what is good for me. Like a lov- 
ing father, he gives or withholds as he deems wise. ' 

If it comes, it is the power of prayer that brought 
it. If it does not come, it is God's wisdom that 
witheld it. Poor, unreasoning, vain, foolish, cling- 
ing creatures that men are ! Trust only in the di- 
vine strength of your own soul. Believe only in 
the divine efficacy of your own will. Do not take 
all that I have said for truth. I do not always 
believe it all myself, but weigh and measure these 
things in your own soul." 

"See the sun has touched the water;" said Leon- 
ore: "It is time to go." 



CHAPTER II 



CONSCIOUS OF LIFE 



Mrs. Angeline Forbs was clearing the dinner 
table. Mr. Andy Forbs was seated on the stoop 
just outside the east door, peeling peaches for pre- 
serves. The miniature Andy and Angeline were 
sitting close by, sucking the pits and chewing the 
parings. Leonore had gone to the field to pick 
blackberries for tea. The one guest at the tavern 
Mr. Raymond Russell, had pushed his chair from 
the table to the north window, where a cool breeze 
was playing with the curtains, and was dividing his 
time between the flies and a New York paper con- 
siderably out of date. 

"That's what I said!" was the reply of Mrs. 
Forbs, whose tongue always played a steady ac- 
companiment to her other muscular exercises, to 
some absent-minded remark of her guest upon 
something she had been saying. 

Mr. Russell smiled inwardly. He was thinking 

20 
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how, though the inhabitants of a country town 
might be twenty-five years behind the thinking 
world in religious and social ideas, in art and liter- 
ature, they were always abreast of the times in 
their fashions and their slang. 

"I was saying," continued Mrs. Forbs, "that Le'- 
nore is a great vexation to me, a great worry, but 
I do say for all that she's a good girl. But she'd 
ought to git married. If she was married and had 
a husband and children to look after, and to kind 
of keep her down, she'd be all right. She's a good 
one to work, is Le'nore, but girls ought always to 
git married, or else they go flirting around." 

"Norie don't flirt," called Andy emphatically 
from the stoop. 

"There's Andy again, standing up for Le'nore. 
She's always aflirtin* around after him. She's got 
'round him so, I do believe he'd run off with her 
it she'd ask him." 

"Angeline," called Andy from the stoop, "how 
kin you talk so about Norie. You know when 
you said that to Miss Gibbs, she told you Norie 
wouldn't wipe her old shoes on me, and she 
wouldn't so fur as marryin' me's concerned." 

"Well!" replied Mrs. Forbs, who, if anything 
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derogatory was to be said of Andy, reserved to 
herself all rights to the saying thereof, ^'I told her 
she didn't need to say nothin' for my Andy was a 
deal better lookin than her boy Hiram who's clear 
mashed on Le'nore, and she wouldn't wipe her old 
shoes on him. You see," continued Mrs. Angelina 
folding her hands in her apron, an attitude which 
with her always indicated great excitement, ''As I 
said before, Le'nore's a splendid good girl, and would 
make any man a good wife, even a rich city dude, 
but you can't tell anything about these young girls, 
and she's got around Andy. If I could only git 
her well married, I'd have a great load off my con- 
science. Didn't she actually ask Andy to git her 
a pair of shoes the other day, and didn't I ketch 
him up in the garret once tryin to make her take 
50 cents just for peelin' a lot of peaches, when I'd 
boarded her right along." 

"Angie," said Andy in desperation, getting up 
and coming to the screen door, with the peach 
juice dripping from his hands, "Angie, you know 
Norie was only a funnin' when she put out her little 
foot and asked me if I didn't think she needed a 
a new pair of shoes, and you know Norie had been 
workin' hard all summer for nothin', and I thought 
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we ought to give her a httle sunthin', but she 
wouldn't take it." 

"No, because I caught you. There you was a 
kneelin' on the floor, aleanin* toward her so be- 
seechin' like, and aholdin' that half dollar out to 
her. She put out her hand, and I think she was 
goin* to take it, but I riz above the trap door, and I 
calls out, *Andy Forbs, what do you mean?* Didn't 
you just act as if you was paralyzed.? But she just 
smiled as if didn't care a fig." 

"She wasn't goin* to take it, Angie, she was 
puttin- it away from her." 

"Angie, go and see where Le'nore is; it takes her 
too long to pick them berries." 

The crumb of humanity thus commanded by her 
mother, skipped away, cmd presently returned with 
the information that Leonore had picked her pail 
full of berries, and set them down under a tree, 
and could just be seen going down the road. 

"There it is," cried Mrs. Angeline, "she's gone 
trapsin' off to the woods agin by herself. How 
do I know what she's doin' there, but I can't be 
arunnin' over the country after her." 

On receipt of this information Mr. Raymond 
Russell folded up his paper and returned it to his 
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pocket, observing that he also felt like taking a 
walk. 

^l declare Andy," he heard Mrs. Forbs exclaim 
as he went down the path, "wouldn't it be glorious 
if we could git Le'nore married off to that rich city 
chap? We'd have her well off our hands, and 
she'd never want the two hundred dollars that's 
comin' to her out of the estate, with all the money 
she'd have if she married him." 

Mrs. Angeline Forbs was one of those transpar- 
ent characters who are the most artless when they 
intend to be the most artful, and Mr. Raymond 
Russell did not need this final observation by her 
to assist him in the correct interpretation of her 
idiosyncrasy. He followed rapidly on Leonore's 
steps, but lost her in a bypath where she struck 
into the woods, so he continued along the main 
road and entered the woods at the point where he 
and Leonore had emerged together the preceeding 
day. 

"She will probably come to her favorite seat on 
the log" he thought, and seated himself on the 
stone where she had rested her feet the previous 
day. But Leonore did not come, and after an 
hour's waiting, he wandered to the beach, and 
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came upon her just as she was pushing her boat 
from the shore. 

"Let me row for you," he said. 

"You may go," she answered, motioning to the 
seat in the end of the boat, "but I will row; that is 
half the pleasure of the water for me. You said," 
she began, looking meditatively into the calm, 
shimmering waters, "that I am asleep. What 
shall I do to awake?" 

"Think," he answered, "think about everything; 
do nothing automatically and of course. Think of 
every word you utter, every deed you do. Think 
of everything you meet, everything you see, hear 

or touch. Ask yourself what is it? Whence is it? 

» 

Why is it? Few men do this, and fewer women. 
You women are hard to wake. You have slept 
soundly since the world began. Now and then one 
has aroused into semi-consciousnses. In this 19th 
century many have been shaken out of their pro- 
found slumber, and ate dreaming. A very few 
have attained semi-consciousness, and possibly 
some are fully awake, but I have not seen them. 
O woman, man sees your splendid possibilities 
better than you yourself, but he cannot work out 
your destiny for you. You must climb by yourself 
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step by step, to the pinnacle of your own destiny. 
You are loaded with superstitions and traditions 
and sickly sentimentalities. They cannot be torn 
from you. You must unfasten them with your 
own hands, every one and cast them from you. 
You must learn that you are a human being in 
every sense that a man is a human being; that you 
have not only a heart, but a brain ; that you have 
not only affections, but aspirations; that you have 
not only moral sensibilities, but intellectual power. 
All powers, all passions, all possibilities that men 
have, you have also. Men have been poets, so 
have women; men have been artists, so have wo- 
men ; men have been great mathematicians, so 
have women ; men have been discoverers and inven- 
tors, so have women ; men have been warriors, so 
have women. Women have been and may be every- 
thing that men have been or may be. But there 
is a difference, and we rejoice that there is. The 
character of a truly great man combines strength 
and gentleness equally, so likewise does the char- 
acter of a truly great woman. But there is a differ- 
ence, unnameable and indescribable. We feel it, 
but we cannot speak it, and this indescribableness 
is perhaps its chief charm. As the children say, 
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who have forgotten' their lessons, we know what it, 
is» but we cannot express it. It is as if two flow- 
ers were held to our nostrils in the dark, and we 
were asked to say what the difference is. The fra- 
grance of the two has perhaps equal strength, 
equal sweetness and equal power to give pleasure. 
We cannot prefer one to the other, yet the fra- 
grance of the two is entirely different, but we are 
utterly unable to say in what the difference con- 
sists. Between men and women there is a divine 
likeness which makes them companions in love, 
companions in thought, companions in labor, and 
yet there is as divine a difference, indescribable, but 
magnetic, which transfigures life, tinging it with a 
rose and a radiance which is never absent from our 
consciousness. It is irreverence to attempt to de- 
scribe it. Analysis withers and tarnishes it. 

"When will woman learn that it is only by the 
development of her entire nature, by the evolution 
of her complete self, that she can stand by the side 
of man as his companion, and joint sovereign with 
him of the world ? The most progressive of you feel 
constrained to abandon the brightest and most 
promising career, upon marriage, not because they 
desire to do so, but because despotic custom has 
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issued her fiat, that they shall do so, and they 
have not the moral independence to rebel. Wo- 
men have been slaves to brute force; they have 
bowed almost without resistance to physical laws. 
True, physical laws cannot be ignored, but who 
shall limit the extent to which they may be con- 
quered and controlled, since the death-breathing 
force of electricity, in its awful majesty and terri- 
ble might, has been subjugated, and made to serve 
the human will? Neither may we ignore intellec- 
tual and spiritual laws. They ought to be even 
more imperative than physical forces, and in the 
forward march of humanity over the wrecks of hu- 
man institutions, human laws and human customs, 
whenever physical laws cannot be made to co-op- 
erate harmoniously with intellectual and spiritual 
laws, the physical must be made obedient and sub- 
servient to the intellectual and spiritual. The latter 
must dominate and control. 

If a man is so fortunate as to love both a noble 
woman and a noble profession society smiles upon 
him and says approvingly, * take both and be blest;' 
but if a woman chance to love both a noble man 
and a noble profession, society says. * Choose be- 
tween them. ' Even John Stuart Mill, though he 
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admits a woman's right to do whatever the law of 
her being prompts her to do, so long as she re- 
mains unmarried, assumes that when she marries, 
she has thereby chosen her career, and any other 
calling must be abandoned. The love of one man 
for one woman, and of one woman for one man, is 
not the only passion of love in the human soul. 
The love of art, science, literature, or of any pur- 
suit or calling, may become a noble passion, de- 
manding gratification as well as the passion of hu- 
man love. That individual can never reach his 
complete development who is compelled to strangle 
one half of his nature. The complete individual 
must develop in all directions. Hitherto women 
have been more or less crampled and suppressed 
in all directions but one. Hitherto love and mar- 
riage have been an inspiration and a forward im- 
petus to men only. To women they have been 
not only a retardation, but a retrogradation. This 
is a violation of all intellectual and spiritual laws, 
which ought to be imperative and paramount. 
They are as much natural laws as those of physical 
nature. Among all natural laws there must be a 
divine harmony. There can be no discord in their 
relations to one another, and to the universe. To 
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discover this harmony, and to live in full accord 
with it, is the secret of the salvation of the human 
race. 

^^I have heard men say that in the care and ed- 
ucation of children, and the government of a home, 
there is scope for the exercise of every faculty; 
but what man accustomed to tracking the stars 
through the measureless immensities of space, 
whose nightly recreation is a theatre in which the 
firmament is the stage and the stars are actors; 
where the scenes are the conjunction of planets, 
the eclipses of shining orbs, and the majestic min- 
uets of worlds innumerable, and whose habitual 
occupation is the weighing of suns and the measur- 
ing of spheres and firmaments, what man I say, 
habituated to such sublime exercises, would be 
satisfied to limit his field of action to the nursery 
and the narrow round of domestic and social 
duties and pleasures ? 

What man accustomed to reading the records of 
aeons on the bosom and in the deep places of the 
earth, whose intercourse has been with mountains 
and oceans that have confided their ancient secrets 
to him, and permitted him to fathom their myster- 
ies, would be content to cease from these ennobling 
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tasks and attend to the petty details of domestic 
life? Or what man accustomed to grappling with 
the mighty problems of state, would find full scope 
for his faculties in the government of a household ? 

It is idle nonsense. *Very well,* I hear some 
one say, Met the women so gifted remain single,* 
but they have hearts, and if they love, it will 
doubtless be with a strength and intensitity com- 
mensurate with their intellectual power. Must 
they strangle and kill their hearts because their 
brains are alive?" 

Leonore was leaning forward, her eyes shining, 
her lips parted, and the breath coming quickly. 
Presently she heaved a deep sigh. He was watch- 
ing her intently. 

"What of the children?" she said timidly. 

"Ah!, there it is. I expected it. Other men 
and women have asked that question, a foolish one 
it seems to me. 

"There is a great deal of sickly sentimentality 
about parentage, especially maternity. It is a ter- 
rible business that men and women are engaged 
in, this fashioning of souls." 

He turned his eyes toward the darkly-wooded 
shore with a troubled gaze, and seemed to forget 
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his companion for a moment, then he looked at 
her narrowly again, and went on: 

"What right have men and women to create 
souls, helpless, ignorant, innocent plastic, quiver- 
ing human souls, and drop them into this hissing, 
boiling vortex of life, without a reasonable assurance 
that they can make life at least tolerable, no, not 
simply tolerable, but pleasurable. There are al- 
ready too many struggling, writhing, perishing hu- 
man creatures, wounding and lacerating themselves, 
and devouring one another in the mad strife for 
existence. The command to be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, ' like many other Bible mandates, does not 
apply to this age. Rather let the divine admon- 
ition be: * Beware! — you are in a large measure 
responsible for the sin and suffering of every soul 
of which you are the cause. ' Again — what righteous- 
ness is there in compelling men and women to be- 
come parents, when they are not fit for the duties 
of paternity, or not in a situation to surround their 
children with that physical or moral environment 
essential to their development into healthful and 
useful members of the state, or when they have no 
desire for offspring.? Or what divine justice is there 
in thrusting tender, innocent, irresponsible souls 
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into the custody of unloving and unwilling guard- 
ians? Would it not be wiser, kinder, and in every 
sense a more just and equitable course, to teach 
men and women that children are not the necessary 
result of marriage; that they may take upon them- 
selves the responsibilities of parentage or not, as 
they shall deem expedient, considering their own 
individual well being, the good of the chidlren, 
and the welfare of sopiety? 

It is a relic of barbarism for men to desire child- 
ren for the perpetuity of name or inheritance. 
True men now desire to live through the children 
of their hands and brains, through their imperish- 
able words and noble, heroic deeds. True women 
do not need children to employ their energies. 
The world is before them. Women may take 
upon themselves the pain and the anxiety of ma- 
ternity or not as they choose. Science has said it, 
and the voice of science is the voice of God. Sci- 
ence is the deliverer of woman. If a professional 
woman shall choose to become a mother also, she 
may do so. The nursing of children is a science ; the 
education of children is a science. Let the trained 
nurses and the trained educators relieve her of the 
most laborious part of the nursing and educating. 
They can do it better than she. 
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Then the hours which she spends with her child- 
ren will be a relaxation and a recreation both to her 
and to them. What is sd trying to love as con- 
tinual contact? Only the most angelic and sym- 
pathetic natures can endure the test. Constant 
companionship tends to weaken the influence of 
one soul over another. So if the mother and child 
are separated for at least a part of the time, the 
relationship never loses its charm of freshness and 
sweetness. Let woman worship science. Let her 
strive after it with her whole heart. Let her go 
to it in secret prayer, seeking guidance in every- 
thing, for science is her deliverer. It will never 
forsake her if she is faithful. It will teach her how 
to subjugate the laws of the universe and mould 
them to her use, and to make them her servants. 
It will give her the sovereignty of her own body 
as well as of her own soul. To have a knowledge 
of the laws of life and the wisdom to make them 
our servants, herein is happiness." 

His eyes were upon her face with a keen, critical 
glance. She did not seem to realize that he was 
looking at her. 

She had laid aside her oars, and her little, brown 
hands were clasped under her chin, her elbows 
resting on her knees. 
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They were close to the beautiful, changing 
shadows which the trees upon the shore cast far 
out over the lake, and her eyes were fixed upon 
them with that strange inward gaze, which indi- 
cates that the vision is not of the lens and optic 
nerve, but of the soul. There may be images up- 
on the retina of the eye, but the soul does not per- 
ceive them. It is intranced with its own wonder- 
ful visions. He said nothing, but looked at her 
with a gentle smile. At length he touched her 
arm: 

^^There is a steamer coming. We shall be run 
down if you do not use the oars." 

She started like one aroused from a deep sleep, 
and rowed for some minutes in silence. When 
she paused again, the boat was rocking in the swell 
of the steamer, and sunlit ripples were widening to- 
ward the shore. She lifted her large, dark eyes 
with a timid look of inquiry. 

"Do you think," she faltered, "I could do any- 
thing in the world, anything much, I mean, any- 
thing better than looking after some man's house .^" 

"Don't misunderstand me;" he said; "the man 

I 

who chooses to be a carpenter and build houses, 
instead of building states, because it is better 
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suited to his capacity, does a work no less honor- 
able than the statesman. Likewise the woman who 
devotes her energies to the management of her 
home, because she can do that best, engages in a 
work as honorable as the woman who invents 
splendid machines or discovers stars, or sits in 
public council. I simply demand the right for 
each to develop his or her own nature in the best 
possible way. If nature endows a • woman with a 
genius for statesmanship, and at the same time 
creates laws which bar her from the excercise of 
that genius, then nature is at war with herself. 
She has no harmony, no consistency." 

"I understand you," said Leonore, "but I never 
rliked staying in the house. I love children, but I 
do not like to take care of them or to teach them. 
There are so many other things I love to do. I 
wonder what I can do best." 

"There is time," he said. "Think. You have 
much to learn. You are not ready to decide. You 
know too little of yourself. But see how low the 
sun is." 

"Yes," she answered. "Angeline will be cross." 



CHAPTER III 

t _ t 

MORE LIGHT 

Raymond Russell was strolling through the woods 
carelessly plucking a fern here and thpre or a 5tray 
blossom. He had made no appointment with 
Leonore, but before he was aware he found him 
self in the vicinity of her favorite mos§-grown log. 
As he approached he observed that the seat at pnes 
end of the log was occupied by a thin, awkward- 
looking youth with blonde hair, apparently about 
twenty-one years old. Mr. Russell approached 
with a friendly salutation and sat down on the 
opposite end of the log. Without returning the 
salute, the youth inquired curtly, "Who be you".? 

"I am'Ra,yniiond Russell, a stranger here. May 
I ask in return who you are".? 

"I do'-no as it makes any difference to you who 
I be," was the uncivil response. 

"Why shouldn't it make as m,uch difference to 
me to know who you are as it seems to make to 

37 
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you to know who I am?" returned Mr. Russell 
good-humordly. 

'4've got good reasons for investigatin' your 
pedigree/' said the youth pugnaciously. 

'Tm glad you are so interested in me. Can I 
give you any assistance ? My parents were both of 
English descent, I believe. My father was a suc- 
cessful merchant. His name was Alfred Russell. 
My mother's name before marriage was Alice 
Browne. Is there anything else you would like to 
know ?" 

The young man was uncomfortably conscious 
that he was affording the stranger amusement in- 
stead of giving him annoyance as he intended. 

"Who be you waitin' for?" he asked abruptly. 

"Hem! well, I don't know that I am waiting for 
any one." 

"I am. I'm waitin' forLeonore, and you may as 
well move on." 

"You are referring to Miss Leonore Brooks?" said 
the other with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

"That's who I mean." 

"Were you expecting her?" 

"That's what I am." 

"Why can't we both wait for her?** 
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"What right have you got to wait for her?" 

"Well, no right, except that I wish to do so. It's 
very cool and pleasant here. If you don't mind, 
I'll just stay a while." 

The yoiith sat in sullen silence, digging his heel 
into the ground. He was casting about in his mind 
for some means of making the stranger sufficiently 
uncomfortable to compel him to withdraw his ob- 
noxious presence. Presently a bright idea flashed 
across his mind. 

"I see you've been picking flowers," he remarked 
glancing at the handful of maiden hair and scarlet 
lobelia, with which his companion was idly play- 
ing. "Do you know anything about the plants in 
these parts?" 

"No, nothing at all. I have never had any op- 
portunity to apply my small stock of botanical 
knowledge." 

"Ever taste wild turnip?" 

"No, never." 

"I'll find you some if you like," volunteered the 
young man suddenly waxing gracious. "It has an 
uncommon flavor, such a fine spice to it. Would 
you like to try it?" 

"Certainly," replied Mr. Russell. 
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The youth stretched his long arm and inclined 
his thin body in order to bring a wild turnip which 
he spied a few feet distant, within his reach. Pluck- 
ing it up, and carefully wiping the earth from it 
with his handkerchief, he presented it to his com- 
panion. 

"You are quite certain it is harmless?" interro- 
gated Mr. Russell, as he accepted the offering 
somewhat dubiously. 

"You don't think Td pisen you, do you.?" 

"No, certainly not." 

Thus reassured Mr. Russell buried his teeth in 
the strange bulb, took a small bite, and proceeded 
cautiously with its mastication. Presently he be- 
came conscious of a stinging sensation in his mouth 
which increased until his tongue and throat burned 
like fire. He comprehended the situation instantly, 
and winking back the suspicious moisture in his 
eyes, he observed serenely. 

"Ah! yes, it is exceedingly spicy. Can you tell 
me the name of the blossom which it bears.?" 

"No, I do'-no nothin about it," was the reply 
given in a tone of profound disgust and disappoint- 
ment. 

"It's no matter. Til wait andaskLeonore; she 
knows all about these woods." 
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As he spoke, the rustling of the leaves and un- 
derbrush announced the approach of a third party, 
and the next moment Leonore stood looking from 
one to the other with a surprised, inquiring gaze. 

"We are both waiting for you, Miss Leonore," 
said Mr. Russell smiling. 

"Which one of us do you want to stay.?" the 
other blurted out, his freckeled face growing very 
red. 

Leonore frowned. 

"Hiram," she said, in a decided tone, "I prefer 
to see Mr. Russell this afternoon, as he will be go- 
ing away soon." 

Hiram sat still in dogged silence. Suddenly he 
exclaimed: 

*'Nora, there's a devil's darning needle crawling 
on your dress. Let me brush it off." 

He sprang forward and dropped upon his knees, 
brushing vigorously at a fold of Leonore's dress, 
under the pretext of dislodging some obnoxious in- 
sect. 

"I don't see anything," said Leonore somewhat 
impatiently, watching the young man's furious as- 
saults upon an invisible enemy. 

"Nora," he said in an excited undertone, "I don't 
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like that man. Don*t send me away. I don't 
want to leave you with him." 

"Hiram," replied Leonore severely, "I am capa- 
ble of taking care of myself, and if I were not, I 
haven't chosen you for my protector." 

"Nora, I won't go." 

"Miss Leonore," said Mr. Russell, who had been 
quite absorbed in applying some cool plantains to his 
burning lips, "Your friend has been regaling me on 
wild turnip; do you know anything about it.^" 

"You haven't been eating it, Mr. Russell.^" cried 
Leonore looking horrified. 
"Yes, is it poison.?" 

"Oh I no, but — Hiram, how could you.?" 

But Hiram's long legs were conveying him rap- 
idly away. 

"It was very rude of him," said Leonore timidly, 
scarcely knowing whether an apology was required 
of her or not. 

"Never mind," replied Mr. Russell, pressing his 
pocket handkerchief to his still smarting lips. "I 
have brought something to read to you this after- 
noon, something from Emerson. This great Emer- 
son, this beautiful, tranquil, sunlit sea of thought, 
the burden of whose music is, 'Be thyself — trust 
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thyself.' We will drown our grievances in this." 
He opened the book and began reading. An 
hour slipped rapidly by. At length Leonore inter- 
rupted him: 

, ''How can you be yourself if yourself is not what 
the people around y6u want ? 

"True," he said, "we never can be completely 
ourselves unless our friends will co-operate with us, 
but we can live a life of our own, an independent 
life of individual thought and feeling, and share it 
with other men and women ju$t as far as they will 
permit us to do so, and then let us not be too 
afraid of shocking our f rends; it is good for them." 
He went on reading. Presently he paused and 
looked at her with an amused smile. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the ground. He saw that she wa9 
drinking in the words, and but dimly comprehend- 
ing them. He felt certain, however, that some 
future day she would seek them out from the dim 
recesses of her mind and ponder over them. She 
was thirsty now, and drank them eagerly. They 
would sink down and nourish germs of living 
thought sleeping in the dim deeps of her soul, and 
the vitality in these germs was being aroused. They 
would soon put forth roots and grow. 
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''You have not told me," she said with a little 
laugh, "if you think I shall ever do anything great. 
I have something here, genius perhaps." She 
tapped playfully on her slender throat with her 
small brown fingers. 

'Terhaps, he said, "I cannot tell about that, but 
I believe you have a great soul which is better. 
Greatness is the contemporaneous development of 
all the faculties, balance of power, poise and equi- 
librium of mind, and is the only source of enduring 
happiness. Genius often means the development 
of one faculty of the mind in excess of all others, 
and sometimes at their expense. It was the name 
given by the ancients to a spirit attached to a 
particular place or person — genius loci — genius 
personae. With the ghost of this pagan idea 
haunting the mind, we call the spirit or incli- 
nation which one has for a particular pursuit, his 
genius, or we call him simply a genius. Genius 
itself never brought anyone much happiness, 
Leonore. As the adjunct of a noble character, 
genius can only enlarge its capacity to enjoy. As 
the adjunct of a base character, it is usually the 
source of misery. 

"Nature does not seem to count genius very pre- 
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cions, wasting it as luxuriantly as she does her many 
blossoms. How often it is blasted in its rare pro- 
phetic bloom, as in a Keats, a Novalis or a Ra- 
phael! How often it is hampered and harrassed as 
in a Beethoven, whose soul sat like a captive angel 
behind its prison bars of flesh, quivering with music, 
despite the pressure of the awful silence from with- 
out, and flooding the world with its divine sym- 
phonies; or as in a Heine or a Galileo. Even if 
the blossom be allowed to mature into the perfect 
fruit, how often it hangs unplucked, till the sun 
that has nursed it on its bright bosom, and the 
wind that has rocked it in its arms, and the dew 
that has refreshed it with a nightly bath — all the 
elements that have ministered to it, becoming 
weary of their bootless task, conspire to destroy it. 
Character is everything^, genius, nothing, noth- 
ing to its possessor in and of itself, I mean, noth- 
ing independent of character." 

"Then you would not advise me," said Leonore 
regretfully, "to cultivate my gift, if I have one?" 

"Most assuredly," he said. "Only remember 
that it is a gift acquired through no merit of your 
own. Let it be the servant of your soul,, and not 
its master." 
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He paused a moment, then continued, the 
amused smile still playing about his mouth: 

"Much that I have been reading and saying, 
must be enigmatical to you, Leonore, but you 
understand much." 

''Yes, she Answered with a dreamy smile, I un- 
destand enough to know that I have been asleep, 
and that I am just beginning to awaken." I wonder 
how I could have slept so long. 

''You had slept long enough," he answered. 
"You were just ready to awake." At the first deep 
silver stroke of the warning bell of truth, you 
started up, and looked around upon the world with 
astonished eyes. I have not tried to make things 
easy for you, but you will take it all in by and by." 

They were walking homeward now. Leonore 
stooped to release her skirts from the tenacious 
clutch of an ugly bramble, and observed as she 
did so, that Andy was following them at a short 
distance. As he entered the house a few minutes 
after them, Angeline caught his sleeve and drew 
him into the kitchen. 

"Where did you find em, Andy ?" 

"A sittin' on a log over near the lake." 

"On the same log?" 
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**Yes, on the same log." 

"Was they sittin' close or fur?" 

"Welly tolable close and tolable fur," was the 
somewhat ambiguous reply. 

"Did you get near em?" 

"Yes, but they wasn't saying nothin'." 

"You didn't git close enough. You're no good 
on earth, at iindin' out things, and helpin' to git 
that girl off our hands." 

"Yes, I did, Angie. I was right behind a big 
beech just a few feet off, where I could hear every- 
thing that went on, but he was just a readin' out 
of a book all the time. Once I kinder thought he 
was talkin', but you can't tell when sich folks are 
talkin' and when they're readin.' They talk just 
like books. She was just listenin. '" 

"What kind of a book was it?" 

"Oh! it was queer kind of stuff. I couldn't un- 
destand it no how. It was about stars and flowers 
and souls and sich things. I don't see how Norie 
understood it. I don't think she did, for I heard 
her say somthin' once about bein' asleep, but he 
didn't care whether she understood or not, for he 
went right on, and they didn't hardly speak." 

"Well, I don't see," ejaculated Angeline, "what 
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he goes taggin' her to the woods fur if he aint got 
no intentions." 

Leonore looked at Andy reproachfully as shd 
passed him on her way up stairs. 

"Norie," he said in a low, penitent voice. "I 
didn't want to do it, but she made me. I didn't 
hear nothin'. 

"I didn't try to. He was just a readin' away, 
but I'd have stuffed my fingers in my ears if you'd 
been talkin'." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DAWN OF THOUGHT 

"After I have read many books, and thought a 
great deal, shall I be awake then ?" asked Leo- 
nore of her mentor on the fourth afternoon of 
their acquaintance. 

"No not then; you will never be fully awake until 
you have seen the world and known what life is in 
its tumult and fever. Books are the phantoms, 
and the world of impatient life and eager action 
is the palpitating body from which these calm 
spirits issue. Books teach us something, but 
events are the interpreters of the past; they show 
us the significance of what has been, the priests of 
the present, they tell us what is demanded of us 
now, the prophets of the future; they reveal to us 
what surely must be. They are the greatest mast- 
ers who teach us the profoundest truths. Books 
may give us the rudiments of life, but the world is 

the great university, so perhaps it is always well 
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to take the books first. You at least are not ready 
for the university course, and you will not be for 
a long time. If you should finally go forth into 
the world — ^" 

He leaned forward and touched the little brown 
hand gently with his white fingers. 

"Try to keep faith in the power of goodness, 
faith in your fellow men, and above all, faith in 
yourself. Faith of some sort every one must 
have, or he is a helpless, drifting star in the firma- 
ment of time." 

"But you said," interrupted Leonore, "that I 
must believe in nothing but myself." 

"No, I said you must believe in nothing of 
course; that you must weigh and measure all 
things in your own soul. Keeping faith in one*s 
self through all failure, is the secret of all triumph. 
Faith in self is the secret assurance of the inner 
consciousness, the divine whisper in the ear of 
one's soul that he will do somewhat, and be some- 
what, will yet be, will yet do, despite past failures 
and present unfruitfulness. 

It is not what we do, but what it costs us to do 
it, that is the measure of our greatness. It is what 
one pays for a thing rather than the thing itself 
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that indicates the extent of his resources. There- 
fore I say, it is not what one achieves, but what 
he overcomes in reaching the achievement that 
shows how great and brave he is. He alone knows 
what slight courage some brilliant victory may 
have cost him. He alone knows the grandeur of 
his own heroism, when, under the enfilading fire 
from the guns of an unseen foe, and bleeding from 
countless invisible wounds, he gains some small 
triumph that the world does not think it worth 
while to note. 

"Faith in one's self, the consciousness of power, 
is a fountain of perpetual youth in the soul, send- 
ing its elixir vitae bubbling into the heart and 
brain^ sparkling through every thirsty sense. I do 
not mean that dumb, vague restlessness which is 
the stirring of an inarticulate longing, which is a 
mere disturbing influence and weakens rather than 
invigorates, but that steady, well defined, accessible 
force which may be applied to the machinery of 
daily living, till all its wheels and belts tremble 
with transmuted energy. It is this consciousness 
of power which gives the character internal cohe- 
siveness and balance of parts, and external poise 
and permanence of form. Without this it would 
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be mere fluidity, depending for its coniiguration 
upon its environment. Knowing and feeling with- 
out the power of doing, suffocates and agonizes 
the heart. Even the physical machinery palpitates 
and quivers under the pressure of a strong purpose 
working itself out in the soul. It is such a feeling 
as the sun would experience if it could become con- 
scious of itself and the everlasting tides of light 
and heat which it is radiating through the universe. 

"Strong characters are sometimes destroyed by 
the energy developed in their own evolution. 
Every strong soul is conscious of supreme mo- 
ments in its life, when, floating between Scylla 
and Chary bdis, it were as easy to be hurled to 
destruction as to sweep on to broad, calm seas of 
power. 

"What a wide compass in the gamut of human 
experience such a soul has. It sweeps from high 
harmonics of moral sweetness, through strong mid- 
dle toned of intellectual power, to deep bass notes 
of physical passion; and through the fine ear of 
imagination, it thrills with the far-off, faint vibra- 
tions of tones it never sounds itself. This is why 
a large nature is more lenient toward the frailties 
of his fellow men than small souls, who, on ac- 
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count of their limited range of passions and emo- 
tions, are always ready and swift with the sentence 
of condemnation. Through all digressions of 
thought and opinion, through all modulations of 
passion and emotion, through the dizziness of tri- 
umphs (for success is an intoxicant ; if one is not 
accustomed to it, a very little will make him giddy, 
while a deep draught always tends to produce at 
least temporary mental or moral paralysis) through 
all humilations, when one descends as he some- 
times must, into dark, inscrutable places in his 
own nature, which he did not dream could exist 
there, and where he blushes in the presence of 
his own consciousness to be; — if through all one can 
believe in himself, he can still keep strength enough 
to hold fast to some clue that will lead him into 
the sweet composure of the steadfast light again." 

"I believe in myself; I am sure I do," said Leon- 
ore smiling dreamily. "I shall achieve great things 
if that is all." 

"We have great strength," he said, "who believe 
in ourselves, but they have sweet comfort who 
believe in other men also. Some degree of faith in 
humanity every one has. The cynic may declare, 
'I trust no man,' but all the transactions of his 
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daily life are founded upon a tacit faith in the 
honor of men. 

We long to trust one another. Every violation 
of honor, every abuse of confidence, is a shock 
that hurls the soul back upon itself, and checks 
for a time the inflow of strength and virtue from 
without. But we rally again, and go yearning and 
seeking for human goodness. He who cannot so 
far nnaly/e the people about him as to discern what 
is sweet and profitable to give and what to take, 
has missed much of the joy of existence. 

The recluse may hug to his heart his cold, blood- 
less dream of earthly immortality ,but I would rather 
live simply and truly in and for my day and gener- 
ation, than to be the darling of countless ages yet 
to be. He may find a mummy-like joy in listening 
to the far-off praises of his own time, but I would 
rather exchange sweet impulses with the men and 
women about me. I would rather bo a little lowly 
light shedding rosy warmth about me, than a great 
tower flinging its wide, far circle ofglorj', but with 
a great deep shadow all around its feet. I long to 
worship the men and women about me, and it is a 
l>eri>ctnAl sorrow that they will not allow me, by 
aot counting themselves holy, and by worship I 
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mean what Novalis means when he says: "There is 
but one temple in the universe, and that is the body . 
of man. Nothing is holier than that high form. 
Bending before men is a reverence done to this 
revelation in the flesh. We touch heaven when we 
lay our hands upon the human body. " 

"We are eager for the good in men, but we do 
not know how to find it, so we leave them alone 

till some internal convulsion of thought and feeling 

« 

has tossed their pearls to the light, and then we 
flock from near and far in a panic of delight to 
seek their treasures. Every soul needs an occasional 
shock to keep its gems and golden sediments stirred 
up from the dark still deeps, and to render them 
accessible from the surface. The surest way tc 
win a heart's affection is to show that you under- 
stand it. 

"The life of every strong soul appears to be as 
crowded with inconsistencies as the milky way with 
stars. This is simply because we have not reached 
the heart's central fire, its unquenchable longing 
from which its life is evolved. "The harmony of 
the world," says Heraclitus, "is one of conflicting 
impulses, like that of the lyre and the bow." Hear 
the sweet thunder of Zeno's lips when he says: 
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'Man, O Plato, and O, Aristotle, was not made 
only to specolate; wisdom is not his only pursuit. 
Man, O Epicorus, was not made only to enjoy. 
He was made also to be somewhat, and to do 
somewhat.* Then hear him muttering that apathy 
is the highest condition of human nature. Hear 
the English lark in one of his finest raptures sing- 
ing: 

**NoC in Tain the di»f«nf hrac o MS. fiorwardL forward let «s mace; 
Let the great world ^ia iae^ e t dowa the riaciac g m o" — off dbaage.'. 

Then listen to the seeming discord: 

**Let OS bosh this cry off forward till tea thoosaad years have gmM.** 

^Even Jesus who came into the world amid angel 
anthems of peace and good will, and whose life and 
doctrines were peace, was heard to declare that 
he came not to bring peace, but a sword. All 
the seeming inconsistencies of a man's life are but 
the varied and determined efforts of the soul to real- 
ize its young dream, beautiful as Irem builded by 
Sheddad, son of Ad, when its foundations begin to 
tremble beneath the touch of an unseen power. 
For the soul's young dream has ever a perishable 
or semi-perishable form, but the divine longing to 
be somewhat, and to do somewhat, which is the 
soul of it, may remain changeless and eternal, 
like the longing which Heraclitus supposed to be 
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inherent in fire, to gratify which it is continually 
transforming itself into some determinate form, 
without, however, the wish to maintain that form. '* 

Raymond Russell was a thinker and a scholar. 
He had been thinking aloud, not talking to a sim- 
ple, untutored girl. Indeed, he had quite forgotten 
her presence, and was looking across the lake. 
They were alone upon the water, excepting a soli- 
tary boat in the shadow of the wooded shore, in 
which a man sat fishing. 

"At least," he continued mournfully, "I still 
have the longing to accomplish something in the 
world, but I lack faith." 

"Oh ! how wise and good you are !" cried Leonore. 

He started and gave her a quick glance of in- 
quiry and alarm. Was he by seeking a few days of 
diversion for himself, preparing sorrow and bitterness 
for this young soul.^ But her gaze was as full 
of simple frankness and boyish reverence as 
that which the youthful Zoroaster might have lifted 
to the face of the prophet Daniel. There was no 
maidenly blushing, no drooping of the eyelids, no 
coquettish bashfulness. The light in her eyes was 
simply the light of new-born thought and purpose. 
All fears were vanquished. 
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"Ah!" he said sadly, '4t is not so difficult to per- 
ceive truth as to bring one's life and character in 
harmony with it. He who utters truth may be a 
moral dwarf, but he who lives truth, must be a 
moral giant. It is just this faith in men and things 
of which I have been speaking, that I lack, Leon- 
ore, and this is what makes life seem so empty to 
me. Therefore, I am recommending it to you. 
However, I do not wish you to believe anything 
which I have said to you. Think it all out for your- 
self. I only wish to set the wheels of thought in 
motion." 

Leonore took up the oars and began pulling 
slowly toward the beach. They had both known 
it was growing late, but had not cared. The gray 
twilight was descending upon the lake from which a 
pale mist was rising. The harvest moon was stand- 
ing round and red above the eastern horizon, over- 
looking the world. They were alone upon the water, 
and they were both silent. There was no sound 
but the silver strokes of the oars, and the occa- 
sional splash of a fish leaping out of the water, 
and then falling back. The hoarse call of the little 
pleasure steamer making its last trip across the 
lake, had long since died away. 
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"Le'nore, Le'nore," exclaimed Angeline in a 
loud whisper, clutching Leonore's sleeve, as she 
entered the house* "Did he propose?" 

"Angeline," said Leonore, tugging to extricate 
her sleeve from her sister's grasp, "let me go and 
be quiet. Some one will hear you." 

"I told Mis' Gibbs," persisted Angeline, hold- 
ing fast to the sleeve, "her lean-lookin' Hiram 
needn't come hangin' round here any more; you 
wouldn't wipe your old shoes on him for sure now, 
for the rich chap from the city had proposed by 
this time. You and him had been out in the woods 
courtin' all the afternoon." 



CHAPTER V 

THE PICTURE 

Leonore was arranging the guest chamber. The 
table was strewn with letters and papers. Most of 
the letters were postmarked New York or Chicago. 
Leonore bent over them wishfully. She was not 
curious about their contents, but she was thinking 
about the great, restless, tumultuous world from 
which they came. She laid her hand almost caress- 
ingly upon one of them, and realized at once that 
it contained something besides a sheet of paper, 
something hard and suggestive of photographs. An 
irresistbile desire seized her to look upon those 
faces,' faces from another world, faces bearing the 
impress of a life she had never known. To her 
they seemed like denizens of another star. As- 
suring herself that the door was fastened, she took 
the envelope timidly in her hands, and drew forth 
the pictures. One was a likeness of Raymond 
Russell himself, taken perhaps three or four years 
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earlier. The face was more boyish than she knew 
it, but the expression of melancholy about the sen- 
sitive, young mouth was more profound than now, 
and the lines of suffering about the eyes were more 
deeply marked. The other photograph was that 
of a beautiful old lady whose' resemblance to the 
young man was so striking that Leonore was con- 
vinced at once that she was his mother. A long- 
ing possessed the soul of Leonore to keep one of 
the photographs. Mr. Russell would think he had 
lost it, and he would not mind losing his own pic- 
ture. She was certain he would give it to her if 
asked, but she shrank from making the re- 
quest. With trembling fingers she slipped the pho- 
tograph of Raymond Russell in the folds of her 
dress, and returned that of the sweet-faced old 
lady to its solitary confineftient in the envelope. 

Then she finished her task of setting the room 
in order, with nervous haste, anxious not to be dis- 
covered in the locality of the theft. As she was 
stealng down the stairs, conscious that she was 
somehow guilty of something, she encountered the 
victim of her larceny. She smiled and would have 
hastened by, but he detained her. 

"I have just decided to go away to day," he said 
'4 shall catch the next train." 
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The bright face was overclouded in a moment. 

"Oh, how sorry I am!" she exclaimed, a little 
tremor to be detected in her voice. 

Once more he turned upon her that quick glance 
of inquiry and alarm which he had given her in the 
boat, but the earnest straightforward glance evi- 
dently satisfied him, for he looked away and said: 

"A business appointment which I had almost for- 
gotten, came into my mind a few moments ago 
and warned me that I must turn my back upon 
these pleasant fields and woods and waters, and 
hasten to the turmoil of the city. I will pack my 
valise now, then you will walk with me to the 
fork in the road." 

She nodded assent, and he passed on to his room. 

"I think he's goin* to propose for certain, Andy, 
if he ain't done it before," said Angeline, as she 
stood on the stoop watching the retreating forms 
of her sister and the departing guest, while she 
squeezed a crisp, new bill very tightly in her hand. 
Andy made no reply, but in his secret heart he 
hoped it was not so. The thought of Leonore's 
going away was painful to him, for she was his 
only real sunshine, the only relief he had from the 
hard monotony of life. 
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''You are sorry to see me go, Leonore/'said Mr. 
Russell. 

"Oh! yes, indeed." 

"You will be lonely?" 

"I know that I shall. 

"Well," he said with a sigh, "as every star is alone 
in infinite space, pursuing its single, solitary way 
through pathless infinitude, so every thinking soul 
is alone upon the boundless ocean of truth guided 
only by the stars of fearless hope, and the magnet 
of dauntless purpose, buffeted by contrary winds of 
opinion and tradition, wrestling with the angry 
billows of ancient faiths disturbed, hearing far off 
the roar of the commerce of nations, and the din 
and jargon of the petty traffic of the multitude upon 
the shore. He may call, but they will not hear, or 
hearing they will not understand. They will think it 
is the shriek of the wind instead of the cryof a soul. 
Loneliness is the sorrow and the joy of him who 
seeks a way for himself through unknown waters. 
Do not seek to be understood, for he who under- 
stands you without sympathizing with you has it 
in his power above all others to persecute you, and 
though understanding is rare, sympathy is rarer. 
You will never flush with the strength that is cap- 
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able of achievement until you have become self- 
sufficient. You will read much. I shall send you 
books from time to time that will stimulate thought; 
but you must sit in judgment upon all the books 
that you read. They are but the cries of souls 
struggling for the light as you are." 

They were silent after that until they reached the 
fork, then he took her little brown hands in his 
and said: 

"I wish you to lead a strong, beautiful life. I 
wish you to awake, not simply dream, but fully 
awake, and do something in the world." 

"I will try," she answerd simply, and if I suc- 
ceed, it will be to you that I shall owe all that I 
am." 

"No, no, Leonore," he said, "my own life is very 
poor and empty, and if I have done ever so little 
to help a strong, earnest soul awake out of its slum- 
ber, my life will be enriched." 

Another moment and they had murmured good- 
bye, and she was standing still, watching his tall, 
straight figure rapidly disappearing down the road. 
Once he waved his hand to her. When the figure 
at the fork had dwindled to a mere speck, he turned 
and looked back. 
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"I have been fearing for her," he said, "but the 
fear should be for myself. It is I, not she, who is 
in danger. 

And so this handsome young man of the world, 
whose path to all appearance had been made smooth 
and pleasant by inherited wealth, who was accus- 
tomed to having women fall in love with him, 
turned away from the last glimpse of that little 
figure clad in gingham, with an effort, and admitted 
to himself," 

"It is I who am in danger, not she." 



CHAPTER VI 

EATING AND GROWING 

Leonore hastened home and went straight to the 
attic to examine the piles of worn books which 
had been her grandfather's hitherto despised and 
neglected bequest to her. Angeline had received 
$i,ooo, but Leonore had received nothing but 
books. The grandfather in New England had seen 
his grand-daughters but once, when they were 
tiny, prattling children, and he always remembered 
that Leonore, though the younger, was the more 
thoughtful, and would listen to his stories for hours, 
with her great eyes full of chlidish wonder, while 
Angeline grew restless, and always ran away to 
play before he had finished one. No one had ever 
opened one of the books since they came. They 
had been piled away in the garret with the rest of 
the family rubbish. Now Leonore began to realize 
that hers had been the nobler legacy. 

She went over them all, looked at the titles and 
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read the chapter heads, and finally selected the 
one she desired to read first. This she took with 
her to the woods. So the reading and thinking be- 
gan. When the air grew too keen for her to sit up- 
on her favorite moss-grown log where Raymond 
Russell had first found her and jostled her soul out 
of its death-like slumber, she read in the attic. 
Many a night she fell asleep with her beloved book 
clasped to her breast, while the lamp burned at 
her bed side all night. 

The volume of Emerson which she found in her 
grandfather's collection, and the volume of Ibsen 
which Raymond Russell had sent her, were her 
best beloved. Often she would kiss them passion- 
ately with a feeling that they were human souls, 
and sometimes laughed to find herself talking to 
them confidentially as if they were trusted friends. 
So the winter wore away and Leonore read and 
dreamed. She read book after book with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and remembered what she read, for 
the processes of the soul are analagous to those of 
the body. When it is hungering and thirsting for 
knowledge, it can devour and assimilate with as- 
tonishing ease and rapidity, quantities that would 
strangle and nauseate it, and which it would refuse 
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to assimilate, were it not famishing for food. 

On the first warm sunshiny day, when the ane- 
mones lay like a shower of stars upon the hillside, 
and the violets purpled thickly in between ; when 
the brooks, which had been swollen by the spring 
rains, had shrunken to their original channels, and 
the woods were flooded with the bird-music of the 
opening year, Leonore took her beloved Emerson 
in her hand, and sought a favorite retreat. It was 
a ravine between two hills whose sides were clothed 
with thick woods down to the banks of a broad, 
limpid brook that murmured meditatively over the 
green stones. The trees met over it, keeping per- 
petual twilight. 

But one broad path ran down the hillside to the 
bank of the brook, broad enough for two to walk 
abreast. Here at the foot of a great tree whose 
projecting roots formed the arms of a chair, Leon- 
ore loved to come and read and think. 

She was walking slowly down the path this 
spring day, when some one touched her sleeve. Le- 
onore turned quickly, and frowned as she recog- 
nized the intruder. 

"I see you don't want me, Leonore. Well, I 
won't stay long." 
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"You may stay a little while," she answered, try- 
ing to smooth the vexed expression from her face 
and smile, "but I always like to be alone wh^n I 
come to this place. Let us sit here." 

"Leonore," he began abruptly, "you are not like 
you used tp be; you are changed." 

"I am glad to hear you say so, Hiram; it is with 
the soul as with the body; life is motion; motion 
is change, and change is gowth. Character is an 
unconscious growth. We become aware that the 
process has been going on only after a distinct evol- 
ution has been accomplished. Conviction is the 
shadow of the soul, and we determine our increase 
of stature from time to time by the comparative 
measurements of this shadow; and the conscious- 
ness of growth ever brings along with an added dig- 
nity, an indefinable pathos, We are perpetually 
seeking something we have lost. Unlike nature, 
we cannot forget departed foliage and fruit in a 
new glory of leaf and blossom, which will always 
carry about them an aroma of sadness, tender sug- 
gestions of things eternally gone. The lives of the 
people here are like this brook; they flow on and 
on in the same monotonous way, swollen now and 
then by a few tears of sorrow, then shrinking back 
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to the old narrow channel, never really growing or 
changing, and at last drying up. Novalis says — " 

"Who's Novalis, Leonore?" 

She laughed softly. 

"You have never seen him. How foolish I am! 
I forgot you were here." 

Hiram's weak, uncertain under lip quivered. 
He said in a hurt voice : 

"Yes, I know I am a stupid, ignorant fellow. I 
can't understand anything. If you would only talk 
to me a little more though, I think I could under- 
stand better. " 

Leonore looked up quickly and laid her hand on 
his arm: 

"I didn't mean to hurt you, Hiram. I only meant 
that you are all asleep here; nay, some of you are 
dead. It would be impossible to awaken you. The 
place is a graveyard, and the people are specters 
who walk about in the day time, and go into their 
graves at night, unlike the normal ghost; but you, 
Hiram, are young yet; you might be awakened." 

"Asleep?" he said, "I asleep? I don't understand 
you." 

"Try a little of this book," she said, opening it 
at random and passing it to him. 
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He took it and read: 

"Moreover, there is in every constitution a cer- 
tain solstice, when the stars stand still in our in- 
ward firmament, and when there is required some 
foreign force, some diversion or alterative, to pre- 
vent stagnation." 

He turned the leaf and continued, stumbling 
over the long words, and mispronouncing them: 

"Culture is the suggestion from certain best 
thoughts that a man has a range of affinities through 
which he can modulate the violence of any master 
tones in his scale, and succor him against himself." 

"I shouldn't like that," he said. "Is that what 
you read?" 

"Yes. Shall I tell you what it means?" 

Hiram stretched his long legs uneasily. 

"I don't think I like that kind of stuff, Nora. I 
rather you'd talk to me." 

Leonore bit her lip to control her impatience. 

"I want to ask you, Nora, if you love that city 
dude that was here last fall ?" 

"Do you mean Mr. Russell?" 

"Yes." 

"I worship him," she said softly, and a tender 
light spread over her face. She lifted her eyes with 
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a sweet exultant light in them, to the trees. 

Hiram's chin dropped, and his lip quivered. 

**Then you will go away from here sometime ?" 

"Yes, soon, perhaps in the fall. I am twenty- 
one now. I shall get my money soon, and then I 
shall go." 

"Where, Nora?" 

"Oh! I don't know exactly. I am just going to 
see the world and make my fortune. That is what 
the young men do, and that is what I am going to 
do." 

.Hiram had but one thought in his mind: 

"And you will marry him?" 

"Marry who?" 

"Mr. Russell." Leonore shrugged her shoulders. 
There it is; you people have but one cramped idea 
of love between men and women. To you it 
means marriage or it means nothing. Listen- — I 
shall perhaps go to the same city where he is, but 
I shall not see him. I shall not try to see him, or 
to learn where he is. Do you suppose a poor, 
simple, igniorant girl like me would wish to marry 
a man of wealth, social position and culture? But 
I love him; I dream about him. I have not seen 
the world; I do not know, but I have read in books 
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that men are moral failures ; that men do not regard 
moral purity as an attribute of manhood. I have 
read of the brute selfishness, the savage perfidy, 
the demon cruelty and the inhuman injustice of 
men everywhere ; but I have seen a man who is 
good and pure and wise and true. It is better to 
have known such a one than to have been visited 
by an angel, because angels are not tempted. A 
man subject to the temptations ^of the flesh, the 
allurements of sin wooing, him on every hand, yet 
escaping them; in the niidst of human injustice, 
just; in the midst of perfidy, true; in the midst of 
corruption, pure; — is greater than an angel. I have 
seen such a one, and in my dreams I have clothed 
him and crowned him like an angel, and worshiped 
him, but I have never thought of marrying him." 

Hiram looked perplexed. 

"You're a queer girl, Nora. I don't understand 
you, but may be there's two kinds of love. You 
love him and don't want to marry him; now may 
be you love me and do want to marry me." ^ 

He leaned forward, his .elbows on his knees, 
and his long, thin fingers buried in his blond hair, 
a gleam of fresh hope lighting his pale freckled 
face. 
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"May be there's hope for me yet. I love you, 
Nora; you don't know how much." 

Leonore bit her lip to hide its little scornful curl. 

"Hiram, you dont' know the first principles of 
love. " 

"Yes, I do, Nora; when a man can't live without 
a woman, then he loves her." 

"If I should die, you would go qu living without 
me. You would not be so wicked and cowardly as 
to kill yourself, would you?" 

"But that would be different; that would be 
God's doings, but if you married somebody else, 
that would be your own doings, and I couldn't 
stand that." 

"If I were worthy of being loved, couldn't you 
love me still ?" 

"How could I love another man's wife; that 
would be wicked." 

"You would not be loving another man's wife; 
you would be loving a fellow mortal, a woman." 

"I don't see the difference," he said, shaking 
his head hopelessly. 

"Of course you don't," she answered coldly. 

"To most of you men love means simply physi- 
cal passion. You don't admit it; you don't under- 
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Stand yourselves. It is given to but few people to 
walk with their fingers on each other's pulses. 

Love is an ethereal music produced by the hap- 
py combination of consonant tones in the gamuts 
of two souls. This is love in its royalty. It de- 
scends crown-like upon a few souls, seemingly 
without their own volition, a mark of heavenly 
favor, like the divine right of kings. But to recog- 
nize and reverence what is good and great in one 
another, is love in its democracy, being denied to 
none. We might be lovers in this sense, if you 
would awaken, Hiram, but you never will; you 
don*t want to. No, Hiram, if I should marry some 
one else, you would marry some one else too." 

"No, Nora," he cried passionately, seizing her 
hand; she drew it away almost rudely. 

"Listen, Hiram, while I prophesy. You will 
marry, but you will not marry me; and you will 
marry before I have married any one else." 

"Never, Nora, never, never!" he cried vehem- 
ently. "It must be you and you only!" 

Leonore smiled. 

"We shall see," 



CHAPTER VII 



PARTING AND PRAYING 



"Just a year," said Leonore as she emerged from 
the hemlock grove. Behind her was the twilight 
of the thick woods ; before her waved a field of buck- 
wheat, white and glistening in the sun, no tinge of 
ripening brown upon its beautiful blossoms. To 
her right in the distance flashed the blue lake. To 
her left a flock of meek white sheep were standing 
or lying in patient apathy, in attentive to the plain- 
tive bleating of the lambs that broke with pathetic 
sweetness the summer stillness of the air. The 
sun was nearing the horizon, and above, the tender 
blue of the sky was tinged with vague suggsetions 
of color. 

"Yes, it is beautiful," said Leonore, "and yet it 
does not satisfy. There is a vital chord in the soul 
that nature cannot touch. Her loftiest sublimi- 
ties, her loveliest serenities, her most terrible 
throes and most majestic ragings may thrill and 
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possess the soul for a little while, but in the midst 
of them it will soon pine for the throes and the 
throbs of human life. It may find no kindred soul 
in all the universe. It may be silent and lonely in 
the midst of speaking multitudes, but it joys to feel 
the great ocean of life beating around it, dashing 
against it, even flinging it upon the rocks'. Its 
ears are ever strained for the music of .that mighty 
human roar. Life, life! it cries. Nothing can 
thrill and stir the great vital sourcesi of my being 
but human life." 

So Leonore leaned against a tree and gazed upon 
the serene loveliness of the scene, and hungered 
for that great world that she knew was heaving 
and palpitating beyond. It seemed to her that 
even here she could feel the vibrations of its mighty 
heart-throbs. At length she turned toward the 
lake. 

Hiram Gibbs, who was ploughing in a neighbor- 
ing field, saw her pass, and hastened to make an 
end of his day's work and follow her. She was 
just pushing her boat from the shore, when Hiram 
came striding along hot and breathless. 

"Wait for me, Nora," he cried, wiping the pers- 
piration from his face. . 
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They were well out into the lake before Leon- 
ore spoke. 

^'This is probably the last ride we shall take to- 
gether, Hiram." 

"When are you going, Leonore," he inquired," 
timidly. 

"In two weeks, perhaps." 

"Nora, don't go." 

"Why?" 

"Because if you go, we will never see you again. 
You will never come back, or if you do, you will be 
changed, so changed you will not be Nora any- 
more. " 

"Well, that is what I want, Hiram. I want to 
change; I want to grow so much and be so much 
nobler and wiser that I will not be known as the 
same person." 

"I don't mean that, Nora. You will be so 
changed that we shall all be sorry you went." 

"What makes you think so, Hiram .^" 

"Oh! I don't know, but the world is such a ter- 
rible place, and you are so young, and you know 
so little about it." 

It was Hiram's turn to prophesy. Leonore was 
silent. She was touched by the shadow which 
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always falls upon the soul when it is about to enter 
upon a change of its conditions and environments. 
Vague premonitions of struggles, temptations, 
hardships and loneliness flitted across her bright 
young spirit like shadows, but she could not speak 
to Hiram of these emotions, so she began talking 
of external things. 

"See, Hiram, see how lovely that steeple looks, 
outlined against the cream and crimson of the sky !" 

She smiled as his eyes wandered vacantly around 
the horizon. 

"Where?" 

She dropped her oar and pointed to the west. 

"It does look nice," said the boy apathetically. 

"Beauty is a quality of the soul," said Leonore. 
"If it is not in your soul, you will not see it." 

"Are you really going, Nora," he said, returning 
persistently to the theme uppermost in his mind. 

"Yes," she answered in a tone of irrevoc able de- 
cision. 

Only a few hours before she had been in the 
garret selecting a few books from her beloved store, 
to carry with her, to be her intimate friends, coun- 
selors and inspiration in the great world, when 
Andy's grotesque visiage had suddenly appeared 
above the trap door. 
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"Norie," he said, "I wish you wouldn't go." 

"Why, Andy?" she asked "Come up and tell 
me why." 

"No, Norie, I dassent come any futher. She's 
just out in the yard. I've got to stay where I kin 
hear when she comes in." 

"Come," said Leonore, laughing. "I am going 
away soon, then there will be no further cause for 
complaint. Can't you endure a scolding this once 
for the sake of telling me good-bye.?" 

Thus urged Andy hoisted the remainder of his 
person through the trap door and sat down oh an 
empty wooden box. 

"Now tell me, Andy, why you object to my go- 
ing.?" 

"Well, in the first place, Norie, it'll be dreadful 
lonesome without you, but that ain't all. I know 
you ain't happy here, and this ain't no place for 
you. Still the world's a terrible place. I've been 
told how there's traps set everywhere to catch in- 
nocent souls, and how it's like a big race track 
where men go rushing along, tumbling over each 
other, tramping each other down, and even killing 
each other for the sake of getting ahead; and they 
all think they're goin' some place, but they ain't 
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goin* nowhere, just travellin* in a circle, round 
and round, always coming back to the pint they 
started from, and they don't know it. They 
think they're gettin' on. And then 3omehow, None, 
I feel as if you wouldn't come back, but I know 
you want to go, so I won't hinder you." 

There had always been a bond of real affection 
between these two people so very unlike each other 
and Leonore said gently: 

"I know there is much truth in what you say, 
Andy, but I must go, come what will. I shall 
strive to be very wise and strong. But what about 
your life here ? Are you not travelling in the same 
deceiving circle.^" 

"Not quite, Norie. We're travlelin' in a circle, 
but we ain't so deceived- People out in the world 
there always think they're a goin' somewhere, but 
we don't, at least I don't. I know very well I'm 
just a travellin' round and round. I always knew 
it, and sometimes I kind of wanted to get out of the 
track, but I hadn't the courage. It takes a deal of 
courage to get your wheels out of the old ruts your 
forefathers run in and strike out alone in a new 
track." 

"A-an-n—de-e," came shrilly from the back yard, 
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the first syllable sounding the lowermost note of 
the scale, and the last the uppermost, with a marked 
crescendo. Andy made a lunge toward the trap 
door, overturning a pile of books in his way, then 
dropped precipitously out of sight, like a sky rocket 
after the powder has burned out. 

It was the recollection of this conversation with 
Andy and his forebodings that made Leonore silent. 

We may hold persistently to our purpose and 
keep steadfastly on our way, but the reiterated 
forebodings and the disapprobation of our friends, 
their appeals to us to desist and to turn back, add 
weight to our feet and steepness to the road. But 
Leonore had nothing to say to Hiram; he would 
have understood nothing. 

''Please stop and tell my sister I will not be 
home for an hour," she said as they paused at the 
cemetery gate on their way home in the soft, gray 
twilight. 

Hiram was not surprised. Every one knew that 
Leonore spent much time at her mother's grave. 
People had ruminated over it, commented upon it 
and shaken their heads over it, until at last they 
had become accustomed to it. 

Leonore threw herself upon the grass with her 
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head upon the green mound beneath which rested 
all that was left on earth of the only human being 
she had ever really loved and honored, until Ray- 
mond Russell stepped upon the threshold of her 
life and called upon her Xo awake. She drew the 
stolen picture from her bosom and gazed long and 
earnestly upon the noble young face. The eyes 
looked larger and sadder than ever, the lines of 
pain deeper than ever to her excited imagination 
seen in the pensive, dying light. 

"You said I would dream before I awoke, and I 
suppose I am dreaming now, but it is beautiful to 
(}ream. Are not dreams souls, and realities their 
bodies ? Do not all things lie in dreams first, and 
if the body perishes, does not the soul, the dream, 
live on.^ I am dreaming what I shall do and 
become, how I shall teach myself and dicipline my- 
self and develop myself body and soul, every sense, 
every faculty, every possibility, until my soul, or 
character, which is my soul, shall be so beautiful, 
so full of life and light and music that my body 
shall be beautiful too, because it shall be the in- 
strument of my soul. For through the body the 
soul breathes its music, and upon it, it casts itself 
in pictures, so that if the soul is full of grace and 
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sweetness, light and beauty and melody, and is 
master of the body like a musician of his instru- 
ment, or a painter of his brush and canvass, or a 
sculptor of his marble, the body will be beautiful 
and harmonious also. I shall begin here with the 
training of my body," and she clasped her slender 
throat with her fingers. 

She pressed the picture to her lips: "You, it is 
you who have awakened me. I have before my 
eyes an ideal, a splendid woman whose body is 
beautiful, graceful and harmonious, because it is 
the expression of a beautiful, gracious and mel- 
odious soul. I am going to be' like my ideal. " 

She returned the photograph to her bosom, and 
turned and kissed the green grass upon the grave. 
Then she looked up to the stars that had been 
coming forth as the twilight deepened. 

"I have had strange fancies about yonder glorious 
stars; that. perhaps they were the homes of souls 
that have left our earth; that our beloved look 
down upon us from these shining shores, and some- 
times voyage to us. Sweet mother, are you near 
me? Will you be by me in the long and lonely 
struggle, when people hurt me, when they pass me 
indifferently, when they look at me with desecrat- 
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ing eyes, when they touch me with irreverent hands, 
when they say hard and bitter things to me, when 
they strive to push me aside, or to fling me down 
and perhaps tread upon me, will you be there? 
Will you see and hear and know ? O, my mother, 
I pray you to stay by me. I have never seen God; 
he has never spoken to me. Others say he speaks 
to them through nature; that they see him in all 
that is, but I cannot. You I have seen and spoken 
with. You have laid your hands upon me caress- 
ingly. I know you loved me, and I am sure you 
love me still. To you I can pray. It may be 
fancy, but it seems to me that you are near me 
when I speak to you. I cannot believe that so 
beautiful, so divine a thing as the human soul can 
cease to be after its brief existence in this world 
where its loftiest aspirations and noblest longings 
are never satisfied, where its divine possibilities are 
thwarted and cramped by its imperfect physical 
senses. It is capable of grasping the universe, but 
it catches through limited physical vision only 
tantalizing glimpses of the majestic scheme of 
worlds. Wherever it turns it is fettered and 
thwarted by its physical limitations. All that it 
longs to do, it could do were it not dependent 
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upon the body for its means of executing its will. 
We have just begun to think a little, to know a 
little, to enjoy a little, to comprehend a little, 
when death comes and stops all the thinking, know- 
ing, enjoying, comprehending. A moment of light, 
an eternity of darkness; a moment of music, an 
eternity of silence. No, no, I cannot believe it. 
You are somewhere, my mother, but because of 
some unknown differences in the mediums through 
which our souls are permitted to manifest them- 
selves, you cannot make yourself visible or audible 
to me, but you are thinking of me; you are loving 
me. I shall pray to you; you are my divinity. Be 
with me, my mother, I shall need you." 

The dew was falling thickly, and Leonore 
shivered as she lay on the damp grass, but she 
could not tear herself away from that spot. She 
nestled closer to the grave and looked up to the 
stars, praying softly to the one being by whom 
she had ever felt herself truly beloved. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE STRUGGLE 



What a mysterious thing it is — this warm, liv- 
ing, luminous, vitalizing thing we call character ! 
How it baffles analysis and belies prophecy! 
What is so impossible for a man as to make an 
accurate analysis' of himself and determine what he 
will be? Verily, nothing, except to analyze and 
predetermine the character of another. 

I conceive an analogy to exist between the 
structure of human character and that of our solar 
light. Character seems to consists of, first, a 
calm, central fire, a kind of photosphere, which is 
the inmost purpose of a man's life; second, a 
region of perpetual unrest, fiery activity and dis-. 
turbing forces, a kind of chromosphere ; third, of an 
external envelope of light, a kind of corona, which 
is the man's environment, shining by light bor- 
rowed from him, and seeming to be a part of him- 
self. 

87 
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In studying the character of an individual, we 
must endeavor to reach the glowing center, the 
inmost purpose which is its supreme fact. But we 
must pierce through the external envelope through 
the region of burning unrest before we can reach 
the steadfastly glowing center, and master the 
meaning of a soul. 

It is impossible to observe the manifestations of 
character as coexistent and successive phenomena, 
and to generalize them into laws that will not be 
annihilated by exceptions. Lopez De Vega says: 
"Nature wearied with her own variety, sometimes, 
for mere change, repeats herself with such mar- 
vellous fidelity as to defy the keenest critic to de- 
tect a difference." This whim of nature always 
gratified itself in some family, each successive 
member of which seems to be a mere duplicate copy 
of the last. One might discover a system of laws 
governing such a group of individuals, and become 
^ familiar with them as to predict what each in- 
dividual member of the group would do under 
given circumstances, with almost as much certainty 
as what will occur when one straight line meets 
another, but such a system would be limited in its 
application to such a group. Human character 
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cannot be theoremed and diagrammed. Every 
soul is a fresh creation, a separate revelation, an 
individual wonder, notwithstanding some would 
have us believe that there is no ego independent of a 
mere aggregate of states of consciousness, produced 
by changes of nervous structure which are wrought 
by waves of molecular motion excited by external 
conditions, and that intelligence is a mere growth 
of repeated experiences, accumulated, organized 
and inherited, thus shackling the human will be- 
yond all hope of manumission, making the soul a 
mere electric spark produced by the friction of the 
physical machinery. But we are conscious of a 
divine, independent, self-moving something within, 
rebuking and approving, which saves us from the 
otherwise inexorable despotism of habit and here- 
dity. 

More and better biography would be written if 
we realized the marvel of it — this delicate tracing 
of the fine filaments of human destiny back to their 
mysterious nuclei, this cautious thridding our way 
among loose ends of thought, floating fibers of 
opinion, temporary confusions of . conviction, and 
seeking for the real self like a spider tangled in his 
own web, or a moth intombed in his own silken 
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mesh, this striving to lay hold of that elusory 
brightness, which is the inner and eternal self, and 
which so persistently evades us, occulting behind 
temporary phases of character, eclipsing itself in 
the shadow of a great cause, veiling itself in the 
cloud of a mechanical exterior or retreating into 
the dim distances of a dream. Thus, you met a 
new friend the other day. You saw a light about 
him which pierced through all social formalisms 
and reached the dim, secret places of your soul. 
There was a perceptible brightening of the whole 
creation. When you met him again, his soul had 
revolved into the shadow of a world of which you 
knew nothing. You shivered and drew back, and 
he knew not how or when he had repelled you. In- 
tellectual people often chill their friends by the 
shadows of thought which lie about them. Those 
bright, genial, social spirits who float upon the 
surface of things, cannot understand your sombre 
depths of abstraction, but retreat when they touch 
the penumbra of a great idea, as some happy spirit 
might recoil should it arrive at our earth just as she 
was plunging through the moon's giant shadow. 
I repeat, our literature would be richer in great 
biographies if we realized the wonder of it — this 
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analysis of the individual character. Biography is 
the wine of literature. History, science, and phil- 
osophy may be its bread and meat which nourish 
the intellectual tissues, and give form and fiber to 
the mind ; fiction may be its confection, and poetry 
its lucious fruit, but biography is the wine which 
fires the heart, till the cheek flushes, the eye 
sparkles, and every vein throbs. 

How the narrative of a great life feels for the 
secret springs of ambition, breathes upon dying 
aspirations till they flame up with fresh energy, 
and kindles new fires in the soul. It is not that 
great soul's triumphs and failures that thrill us with 
electric fire; it is his simple greatness: For all 
triumphs and failures, all fortunes and misfortunes, 
are but the leaves and blossoms and other decidu- 
ous appendages that come and go with the seasons, 
while the great tree stands, appropriating all ele- 
ments, sunshine and storm, frost and dew, to its 
own majestic growth. 

"Character," says Novalis, "is a completely 
formed will." By this perhaps he means that he 
whose character is perfectly rounded and ripened, 
conscious of all good and evil in himself, has laid 
finally and forever a master hand upon the forces 
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of bis own nature. It is this knowing, this conscious- 
ness of wliat he is and may be, that lifts a man 
above the briite, above humanity itself, and sets 
him among the other Gods upon Olympus. 
Can this consciousness become clear and effi- 
cient without its recognition in the minds of 
others, like a reflection of itself ? Do we not in 
our intercourse seek rather to blunt this conscious- 
ness than to make it clearer and keener. 

We are likely to acquire a keenness of insight 
along certain lines of conduct, a kind of instinct 
for certain traits of character against which we are 
constantly jostling in the business of life. Thus, 
your city lodging-house-keeper is quick to discrim- 
inate between the easy, free-hearted lodger whom 
she can inveigle into paying the most extravagant 
prices, and the careful, calculating one who wants 
exactly what he pays for, and the close-fisted 
schemer who is always contriving to get a great 
deal for a little. So the street beggar learns to rec- 
ognize the people who can be humbugged by his 
pitiful whine, but this is rather the animal instinct 
of self-protection than the noble human faculty of 
sympathetic insight. At best it is the very low art 
of manipulating the men and women about us as 
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if they were puppets, learning what strings to pull 
in order to produce certain desired movenjents, 
which will further our own purposes. 

He who would achieve anything great in the 
world, who would plunge into the heat of the 
battle of life and win distinction, must learn to 
read character by its mystic symbols, must walk 
through the forest of humanity analyzing each in- 
dividual character like a rare flower. Understand- 
ing, not seeking to be understood is the motto of 
a great soul. It early masters the difficult lesson 
that there are certain phases in our experience 
which must remain incomprehensible to others. 
Most men are sympathetic in all those things which 
make up the common experiences of humanity, 
such as love and death, which are pleasurable and 
painful per se to all men. The joys and sorrows 
for which it is vain to seek sympathy, are those 
which result from idiosyncrasy, things neutral in 
themselves, but receiving their character as pleas- 
ant or painful as they come into relation with the 
individual. Thus, what may pierce me to the 
heart like a stiletto may bring you satisfaction, and 
you never can understand how or why, I suffer 
there from. So the joys and griefs which result 
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from your own idiosyncrasy must remain your eter- 
nal secret. You cannot publish them if you would, 
for if you were to write them in characters of fire 
and pin them to the side of the planet, they would 
attract only the stare of desecrating curiousness, 
as unintelligible as if it were a message from a 
strange star written in mysterious symbols. 

Lesser poets are always striving to unburden 
themselves of their secret griefs and joys, but it is 
ever a stamp of inferiority for a poet to be perpet- 
ually singing his individual experiences only. At 
best his stock of tunes will be small, and however 
they may seem to vary, the critical ear can trace 
through all variations the same tiresome old tunes. 
A great soul discovers its own limitations and looks 
beyond the purieus of its own orbit where glimmer 
the light of an infinity of experiences, which it 
realizes may never come within its own orbit, but 
which, nevertheless, by the telescopic power of im- 
agination it is enabled to observe, analyze, to make 
in some sense a part of its own life, and thereby 
in some degree widen its own sphere. By the gleam 
of a word, the flash of a thought, it undergoes a 
metempsychosis, becomes as it were another soul, 
and so lives another life, feels, sufifers and enjoys 
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all that another feels sufiFers and enjoys. Such a 
soul lives not one life, but many lives. A year is 
not one year to him, but many years. 

Poor Leonore, thrust half awake into the blind- 
ing blaze of life ! To her, accustomed to the simple, 
transparent souls of her native village, the men 
and women whom she met in the great city's whirl 
were dark enigmas; their souls were sealed books. 
A little shielding, a little guiding, and she might 
easily have mastered the things that were to master 
her; but for her there was no turning back. She 
was like a swimmer who has plunged into a strong 
current determined to reach the opposite shore. 
He feels himself being overpowered. A rope is 
flung to him from the shore behind, but he will 
not grasp it. He will reach the other shore or go 
down. So he sinks with the rope of rescue float- 
ing against his hand. 

It had been a hot day in the great metropolis. 
Delicate babes had languished and died in the great 
tenement houses. The aged and sick had suc- 
cumbed. Beggars had crawled to the lake front in 
search of a cool breeze. Men and horses had gone 
down in the streets, and all had crept sluggishly 
about, hugging the shadows of the great buildings. 
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Night brought little relief, especially to the poorer 
quarters of the city. 

In a little room in the top flat of a house in a 
crowded and doubtful locality, Leonore sat alone 
in the gathering twilight. On the little table be- 
fore her stood a plate and cup. The cup was filled 
with milk, and on the plate lay a single roll. She 
had been sitting with her elbows on the table, and 
her chin resting on her clasped hands. At length 
she pushed the plate from her and turned to the 
window. Up from the street came the perpetual 
roar of the mighty torrent of life, as ceaseless, as 
monotonous, as thunderous as the roar of the great 
Niagara. She could see the brilliant glare of the 
Hay Market, and the crowds of people thronging 
to the theater. 

Above the roar arose the sound of a drunken man 
and woman fighting. Presently the patrol wagon 
dashed up, bundled the pair of! to the station, and 
the monontonous roar of the human Niagara con- 
tinued. Again she heard a woman beating a little 
child that cursed her in stammering baby accents. 
She shivered. A terrible feeling of loneliness had 
come over her. 

Two months more and it would be a year since 
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she came to the city, friendless and alone. She 
was alone and friendless still. Not one being in 
all that million and a half of palpitating humanity 
had ever proffered her sympathy, friendship or aid 
of any sort. Of the two hundred dollars which 
constituted her inheritance, a sum which to any 
inhabitant of her native village would have seemed 
a small fortune, one hundred had been expended 
in vocal training, and she had scarcely made a be- 
ginning. The other hundred had nearly all been 
spent for the bare necessities of life. She took out 
her purse and counted what remained, just ten 
dollars, five for rent and five for food. Thank 
heaven it was summer, and she would not need to 
buy fuel. When the month was gone, what then.? 
She might work in some factory, or hire out as 
a domestic, but that would mean the burial of her 
aspirations, placing the seal of nothingness upon 
her future. She leaned her elbows on the window 
sill and buried her face in her hands. She had 
struggled. She had done the best she knew. She 
had been brave and patient and earnest, but she 
had wanted experience, training, means, friends, 
and there had been no one to counsel her. Early 
in the summer she had read in the paper that Ray- 
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mond Russell had given a picnic at his beautiful su- 
burban home, to the girls employed in some factory. 
Aside from this, she had never heard his name. 
She had never been tempted to apply to him for 
counsel or aid. She could not bear that he should 
pity her. She could not bear that he should think 
of her as miserable, sad and forlorn. We want 
the respect and admiration of those we love more 
than their sympathy or aid. 

Late one afternoon she had returned home after 
a day of patient, fruitless effort. As she stepped 
wearily upon the top landing and turned toward 
her room, a well-dressed, pleasant -faced woman 
with some books under her arm approached her. 

"May I come in and see you?" she said. 

Leonore smiled. No one had ever asked to come 
and see her before, except the landlady who visited 
her punctually on every rent day. The room was 
neat and clean, though not very inviting. 

"You are tired.?" said the woman sympatheti- 
cally. 

"Yes, very tired," answered Leonore wearily. 

The woman looked at her earnestly and said: 

"Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 
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Leonore looked up quickly and observed for the 
first time that the books which the woman carried 
were Bibles. 

"Have you a Bible, my dear? 

"No," answered Leonore coldly, "But I have a 
volume of Emerson." 

"Ah! my dear child, but the Bible is inspired." 

"So is- Emerson." 

"Do you not wish a Bible?" 

"I have read the Bible," Leonore replied in the 
same cold, indifferent tone, "and some of it many 
times." 

She was hurt and angry, and there were tears in 
her eyes in spite of her efforts to restrain them. 
The woman saw the tears and said in a tone of 
deep solemnity: 

"Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted." 

"But many are not comforted," answered Leon- 
ore, and she took up her beloved Emerson, and 
opened it and read: 

"I see not any road of perfect peace which a 
man can walk, but to take counsel of his own 

bosom." 

"That is nobler," she said. 
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The woman looked shocked and pained. 

"Poor soul! poor soul/' she exclaimed. Leonore 
felt her resentment increasing. 

"Your Bible says," she went on, "that there is 
but one name by which men may be saved. My 
Emerson says: 

"* Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. ' 

"In your Bible we are told to pray without ceas- 
ing. Emerson says, that prayer is a disease of 
the will as creeds are a disease of the intellect. 

"Jesus said, *I am the way, the truth and the life. ' 

"Emerson says, *When good is near you, when 
there is life in yourself, — it is not by any known 
or appointed way; you shall not discern the foot- 
prints of an}' other; you shall not see the face of man; 
you shall not hear any name; — the way, the thought, 
the good, shall be wholly strange and new. ' 
Jesus said, 'Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you, ' but there is no golden 
rule of conduct. It might be very unkind for you 
to do to me, as you would have me to do to you, 
for it might give me the greatest pain. It might 
not be what I would wish you to do. There is but 
one rule for each — to let his own conscience sit in 
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judgment upon each occasion, and pronounce for it 
a special judgment. Neither character nor con- 
duct can be theoremed or diagrammed. Each in 
dividual, each state of facts, each set of circum- 
stances must be governed by its own law. The 
world has outgrown much of the moral code of 
Jesus, and some of it was never practicable. When 
smitten upon one cheek, to o£Fer the other might 
subjugate some natures, but more often it would 
encourage crime and injustice. I like the religion 
of Emerson better than the religion of your Bible." 

The woman sat gazing at her while she spoke, 
with an expression of horror on her face. 

"So young, and yet so hardened," she said, and 
went out weeping. So departed Leonore*s first 
and last guest. 

Since then she had lived almost as entirely within 
herself as if she had dwelt upon a desert isle. 

She had sought engagements with opera com- 
panies, but had always been told that her voice 
needed culture. She had applied for a position in 
various church choirs. Several times the choir 
master had tested her voice and seemed inclined 
to engage her. Then he had looked her over crit- 
ically, and concluded he didn't need any one just 
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then. Leonore understood it. He preferred a 
worse voice and a better gown. 

To-night she went to bed without having eaten 
' anything. A street lamp which stood before her 
window, illuminated her room so that she did not 
need to incur the expense of a light. 

"My mother," she cried, "where are you? Why 
do you not help me ? I have tried : I have indeed. 
Tell me what I shall do next. I am so lonely, so 
hopeless and despairing. Oh, how cold the world 
is, and how selfish ! I never thought it was so bad. 
My dream, my beautiful dream, shall I never realize 
you? But however much of a failure my life may 
be I know that his is strong and beautiful. Though 
I cannot achieve the lofty ideal of life and character 
which he taught me to strive after, it will comfort 
me to think of him leading a noble, pure and lovely 
life, contending with social wrongs, uplifting the 
oppressed, carrying sunshine into many darkened 
lives. Though your own life may be a failure, it 
is a joy to know that near you a brave and beau- 
tiful soul is working out the noble purposes of your 
own life, is achieving that which you would fain 
achieve. Still I will not yield yet. I can live an- 
other month, and in the meantime something may 
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happen, some inspiration may come to me. Mother, 
mother, speak to me. Tell me what to do." 

She fell asleep with her mother's name upon 
her lips. Suddenly in the darkness of the night she 
heard her mother's voice calling to her. 

"Leonore!" 

The voice sounded close to her ear. It was as 
loud and clear and sweet as she had ever heard it. 

"Leonore!" 

So many a sleeper has been startled by the sound 
of some familiar voice calling him, though there is 
no one near. Is it a trick of the senses? or is it 
an echo in the brain of a familiar soqnd hurled back 
by memory, the echo nymph of the soul, from the 
rockbound shore of the past ? 

Leonore started up and stretched her arms in 
the darkness. "Mother, where are you?" but all 
was emptiness and silence. 

She had fully expected to see her mother's spirit 
standing beside her, clothed in immortal loveliness, 
smiling upon her, ready to speak to her and point 
out the course she should pursue, but the darkness 
answered nothing. 

A wild, drunken yell rang out upon the night air, 
and she knew she had only dreamed. She fell back 
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upon her pillow and sobbed piteously. Her pillow 
was drenched with^ tears, and the slender form 
shuddered with a storm of lonely grief and disap- 
pointment. She fell asleep again in the gray dawn 
and was next awakened by the news boy*s shrill 
cry. She arose and dressed herself and made a 
breakfast of her last night's supper. The milk 
was sour and the roll dry, but she did not mark it. 
She ate because she must. Hastening to the street 
she bought a morning Tribune, and returning to 
her room sat down by the window to peruse the 
want column. Presently her eyes fell upon the 
following: "Wanted — first part ladies and chorus 
girls. Call at room 214, Inter National building, 
corner of Dearborn and Madison streets." 

Leonore put on her hat and went out. It was a 
mile to Dearborn street, and she was weak and 
faint, but she could not afford to ride. The sun 
was cruelly hot, the streets dry and dusty, and she 
arrived at her destination flushed and exhausted. 

As she stepped from the elevator and turned to 
room 214, over the door of which was the sign 
"Louis Delonge, Theatrical Manager," the door 
opened and a short fleshy man anywhere between 
thirty and fifty with beady, black eyes and a red, 
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pimply face emerged. A smile of eager delight 
suffused his countenance as he looked into the 
sweet young face of his visitor. 

"Ah! Oh," he cried in a slightly foreign accent 
and with an obsequious bow: "You've come in 
answer to my advertisement, I suppose. Come in, 
come in." 

Leonore followed him into the dimly-lighted 
room with a faltering step and a sinking heart. 
He assigned her to an inviting arm-chair. She 
was very faint and weary, and sank into it, for a 
moment almost forgetting where she was and the 
object of her visit. She was soon aroused, how- 
ever, by Mr. Delonge, who drew an other easy chair 
very close to hers, and leaned forward with his 
elbows on his knees, staring into her face, so close 
that she caught his tainted breath. Her own chair 
being in a corner of the room, she could not push 
herself from him. She was trembling from head to 
foot. The man filled her with an awful feeling of 
dread and repulsion. Feeling that her safety de- 
pended upon her maintaining her self-control, she 
sat quietly while the bestial-looking individual des- 
ecrated the pure, young beauty of her face with 
his sensual eyes. At length, unable to endure the 
torture longer, she said: 
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"Yes, I read your advertisement and came to in- 
quire into your terms and what my duties would 
be. You see I have no training, my voice, I mean, 
at least very little. I am sure I will not do." 

The last words were spoken in a choking voice. 

"Ah!" said Mr. Delonge, rubbing his palms to- 
gether gleefully and nodding his head with affable 
reassurance. 

"That's no matter, no matter at all. All you 
will have to do is to make yourself agreeable. The 
men sit around in boxes, and you must go amongst 
them and sell liquor. You'll sell that on com- 
mission, and you can make money at it, if you'll 
just try to make yourself attractive to the men. Of 
course you'll be fixed up in your stage dress." 

"I have never had any experience on the stage, 
and my voice has had very little training," said 
Leonore, endeavoring to control the shudder that 
ran through her frame. 

"Oh! you don't need experience, my dear. It's 
the figure we want, just the figure, and you'll have 
to furnish your own costume, tights, you know," 
he said with a horrible grin, "but that won't cost 
much. The tights are only $1.25, and then you'll 
need a little cheese cloth for the waist, only a 
scrap," he added with a significant leer. 
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"Here's a contract for a year. You better sign 
it right now. It's a good, legitimate business, you 
understand, and you can be just as much of a lady 
in that business as in any other. A lady can be a 
lady anywhere, you know. Sign this contract." 

"I will return this afternoon and sign it," said 
Leonore calmly. 

"You like my terms then?" he said looking at her 
sharply, and speaking in his most oily accents. • 

"Oh! yes," answered Leonore in desperation, 
feeling that her safety lay in acquiescence, and ris- 
ing as she spoke 

'"I have some arrangements to complete, and 
then I will return and sign the contract." 

"Good, good! Don't forget, at four this after- 
noon. Good bye, my dear, good bye." 

He accompanied her to the door, bowing and 
smiling and kissing his hand to her. 

Leonore fled back to her room. She was faint 
and dizzy. Policemen held their clubs before her 
to prevent her from walking before the flying cable 
trains. Cab men swore at her, and men jostled 
against her. 



CHAPTER IX 



DESPAIR 



All that day and night Leonore lay upon the bed 
without removing her clothing, in a kind of stupor. 
Her head throbbed, and her pulse ran high. On 
the following morning she realized dimly that she 
had eaten nothing. She groped her way to the 
street. It was Sabbath morning, but she did not 
know it. Well-dressed people were hurrying to 
and fro on their way to church. Her brain was 
confused; she could not tell which way she was 
going, but wandered on and on. She bought some 
banannas of an Italian, and thought to return 
home, but everything looked strange to her. She 
could not tell where she was. It seemed to her 
she had walked miles, when she realized that her 
way was blocked by a crowd assembled on the 
street before her, she looked up ; the buildng she 
was passing looked wholly unfamiliar. Before her 
swimming vision appeared latticed windows, at 
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which she fancied she saw smirking, painted faces. 
She read women's christian names, Adel, Mary, 
Kate, etc. She thought her eyes deceived her ; that 
her excited imagination conjured strange visions. 
Her head ached, and she thought she could not 
see clearly. 

As she paused on the edge of the crowd, she 
heard some one speaking in a loud, sonorous tone, 
as if exhorting the multitude. Then she saw a 
young man standing upright in a wagon near the 
street corner, speaking earnestly, and gesticulating 
excitedly. Some of the men and women in his 
audience were cursing and uttering coarse jests, 
some were muttering in an undertone, some were 
listening in sullen silence to the words of the 
preacher, while others were visibly moved. 

"Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest," he was crying. 
"Come, my friends, all ye who are carrying a bur- 
den of sin and shame. Come and confess your sin 
and degration, and though you have committed 
every crime man is capable of committing against 
God, and man, though you have revelled in vice 
and every form of iniquity for four score years, so 
mighty is the redeeming grace of Jesus, you may 
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come now, just now, confess, repent andbesaved, 
and 'though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be as crimson, they 
shall be as wool. Come to-day, O, sin-laden soul. 
There is hope for you yet. There are peace and sal- 
vation for you yet." 

"Ah!" murmured Leonore, "I have committed 
no crime. I have nothing to confess, nothing to 
repent. He has nothing for me. I am heavy 
laden, but he cannot give me rest. There is no 
salvation for me but in my own soul, and my soul 
is fainting, and my body is failing my soul." 

"She turned back, but a strange giddiness seized 
her. She staggered and would have fallen upon 
the pavement, but strong gentle arms received her 
and lifted her and carried her away. 



CHAPTER X 

A FRIEND 

After that the world was a blank to Leonore. She 
was conscious of nothing but pain, terrible heat 
and aching, and of gentle hands about her. Some- 
times she fancied it was her mother who stroked 
her forehead with such soft, cool hands, always 
the same cool, tender hands, but the voice was 
not her mother's. It was low and gentle though, 
and spoke to her caressingly. A few times she was 
conscious of passionate kisses upon her forehead, 
but most of the time all was simply pain and con- 
fusion. • 

One night she awoke. She was very weak but 
cool and free from pain. The room was dimly 
lighted, and she discerned the form of a woman 
sitting by her bed. Her brain began groping its 
way back through the hours of darkness and silence 
and pain, to the last point of consciousness. She 
looked at the motionless figure by her bed very 
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intently and strove to trace something familiar in 
its shadowy outlines. She remembered very dis- 
tinctly the day when she had staggered upon the 
street and how gentle arms had received her. Was 
there any connecting link between that day and 
this one? Who was this woman? She endeavored 
to speak, but could not find her voice. Had she 
lost the power of speech? At last she succeeded 
in whispering faintly, so faintly that the woman 
leaned down with her face almost against the pil- 
low in order to catch the words. 

"Who are you?" 

"You may call me simply Adel," she replied in 
a voice of exquisite tenderness. 

"Why are you so good to me?" was the next 
question. 

"You have been very sick. You must not talk 
now. I will tell you all about it when you are 
strong enough to hear." 

Leonore did not answer, but slipped her wasted 
little hand into that of her new friend. Presently 
she fell into a light slumber, and when she awoke, 
she was alone. She could hear the noise of the 
street in the distance, and what was that? some- 
where in the house was drunken wassail. 
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She could hear the clink of glasses and sounds 
that must be oaths, though she could not distin-, 
guish the words. And oh, horrible! women's voices 
mingled with the men's in peals of hideous mirth. 
In the sound of human laughter there may be 
echoed the sweetest music of the soul. Or its 
most frightful discords. It may be the spray and 
bubbling foam of a soul that leaps with pure de- 
light like a limpid fountain, or it maybe the froth 
of a roaring whirlpool of deathful, hellish passion. 
In the laughter which reached the ears of Leonore, 
there was the sound of hell, the crackle of its 
flames, the hiss of its fiends. There was in it 
nothing of manhood or womanhood, no sound but 
bestial pleasure and brutish delight. 

Leonore shuddered. 

"Poor Adel! she thought. "How terrible it must 
be fur her here, but I suppose she is poor, and the 
rent is doubtless cheap." 

The door opened softly, and Adel came to the 
beside and looked at the patient intently. 

"Ah! you are awake," she said softly. "Let me 
give you your medicine." 

Leonore swallowed the drops and slept again. 
When she again awoke, it was broad daylight. 
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Adel sat in a chair at the beside, asleep, and Leon- 
ore lay contemplating the face of her friend. It 
did not require a close scrutiny to discover that 
cosmetics bad been profusely used. To Leonora 
there was something inexplicable in the face, some- 
thing that repelled, and something that attracted; 
a look of perpetual conflict, as if the soul were 
ceaselessly torn by contending emotions. There 
were traces of the struggle of beauty with its arch 
enemy, passion, and passion had conquered. It 
was impossible to guess her age, for the enamelled 
skin and the artificially-flushed cheek concealed the 
possible ravages of time. Leonore's gaze seemed 
to disturb the sleeper, for she stirred, opened her 
eyes, then turned them upon Leonore with a 
look of such exquisite tenderness that she was 
almost beautiful. 

"What is your name.?" she asked 

"Leonore Brooks" 

"Leonore — Ah, what a beautiful name! and you 
are a beautiful girl. How old are you .?" 

"Twenty-two." 

"I supposed so." 

"How can I ever thank you for being so kind to 
me?" murmured Leonore faintly. 
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"You must not talk now," said her companion 
"you are not strong enough. Some other time I 
shall have much to say to you. Try to sleep now. 
First I am going to ask you to let me kiss you." 

Leonore smiled. 

"What a little thing to ask!" 

"No, it is a great thing, so great that you will 
not grant it when I ask you again, but I shall not 
ask it. But I see I am perplexing and troubling 
you. There, sleep." 

As she spoke she bent and kissed the pure young 
mouth reverently, as if she kissed the lips of an in- 
fant or of the dead, and went softly out. 



CHAPTER XI 



A PLEA FOR VIRTUE 



Two or three weeks had passed and Leonore was 
now able to sit up in an invalid's chair the greater 
part of the day, and to walk about the room a little. 
The sound of drunken carousal at night disturbed 
her slumbers and troubled her thoughts, but she 
never spoke of it to her new friend, fearing to 
wound her, supposing that circumstances compelled 
her to occupy cheap lodgings; still she observed 
that her benefactor was showily if not richly 
dressed; that she used cosmetics freely and wore 
many ornaments, and that the room which she 
herself occupied was comfortably and tastefully 
furnished. 

It was one day early in November when the 
wind was howling around the tall buildings and 
driving the dust in the faces of the passing throng. 
Leonore was feeling unusually well, almost strong. 
Her new friend entered the room and seated her- 
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self in an easy chair opposite her guest. Fixing 
her large, dark eyes upon Leonore with a look of 
unutterable love and sadness, she said: 

"The time has come when I must reveal myself 
to you. I have been delaying a little because it 
was so sweet to meet your pure trusting glance, to 
feel that you loved me, to know that there is still 
something about me which can attract the pure and 
good." 

She leaned forward, gazing with unspeakable 
sadness into the sweet face before her. 

"Leonore, tell me, do you love me a little, or is 
it simply gratitude that you feel? Is there any- 
thing about me that wins your love, independent 
of what I have done for you?" 

Leonore too leaned forward and gazed back into 
her companion's face with a look of ineffable 
sweetness. 

"It was your kindness which first warmed my 
heart toward you, but it is yourself alone that has 
won my love. When I was unconscious and burn- 
ing with fever, I dimly fancied that you were my 
mother; your hands were so cool upon my fore- 
head, your touch so gentle, you lifted me so ten- 
derly, you smoothed my pillow like an angel. 
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Truly, Adel, for I know you by no other name, I 
love you for yourself. Come here and let me kiss 
you. You asked that favor of me once; now I pray 
it of you." 

The woman arose in great agitation, and ap- 
proached Leonore as if to grant her request, but 
suddenly retreated. 

"No," she said, "and you will thank me for re- 
fusing when I have revealed myself to you." 

She was silent for some minutes, then approached 
a few steps nearer, her arms folded tightly behind 
her. 

"Leonore," she said to the wondering, awe- 
stricken girl, "Leonore, you have read about crime 
and degradation in books, but you know nothing 
about it. You are as innocent as a little child. 
No breath of sin or passion has ever touched you. 
To read of these things, and to come into contact 
with the reality, are very different things. To read 
about them in books, is to turn from them in dis- 
dain without having really felt their awful signifi- 
cance. To come in contact with the reality is to 
feel their terrible echoes in your own soul, and to 
shudder with a horrible consciousness of the possi- 
bilities of your own nature. Of this you knownoth- 
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ihg. You would not understand it if you felt it. 
You will fly from me in horror." 

Her eyes were gatherng a wild, feverish brilliancy. 
Her voice had a terrible energy in it. She had 
folded her hands tightly upon her bosom. 

"You will despise me. You will shrink from me. 
You will sooner ask a slimy serpent to kiss your 
pure lips than me." 

As she uttered the last words, she advanced and 
flung herself prostrate at Leonore's feet. Then 
looking up at her with a look of terrible despair, 
she exclaimed in a tone that never ceased to echo 
in Leonore's heart. 

"I am a prostitute. You may put your foot up- 
on me and spurn me from you." 

Leonore sat like one turned to stone, white, 
rigid, speechless, with her eyes fixed upon the 
prostrate woman. 

"Why don't you shriek with horror at what so- 
ciety calls a prostitute.? Why don't you push me 
from you with your sinless, little foot.? Don't you 
know what prostitute means.? Shall I tell you 
what it means?" 

Leonore stood up and leaned against the back 
of her chair. A violent shudder ran through her 
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frame. Her eyes turned toward the door as if she 
meant to fly. The woman sprang to her feet with 
a low, bitter laugh. 

"The door is locked," she said, "but I will open 
it when you say you are ready to go. But where 
will you go.? I have thrilled you with horror, but 
answer me, have the so-called good and pure ever 
given you aid or comfort or sympathy.? You have 
passed priests and ministers and missionaries and 
philanthropists and reformers daily. Your gfarments 
have brushed theirs, but they have not seen you. 
They have never marked the look of despair and 
spiritual hunger in your eyes. You have lingered 
in Christian churches, and women who would hold 
their skirts away from touching mine, have bowed 
their heads in prayer beside you, and have never 
even given you a friendly smile. I stood by you 
in the crowd. I saw that your soul was famishing. 
You would have fallen upon your face upon the 
pavement, and an officer would have bundled you 
into a patrol wagon and rattled you away to the 
county hospital, from which you would have been 
discharged, flung penniless and friendless upon the 
world again as soon as you were able to stand upon 
your feet, but I the prostitute, whose name appears 
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boldy upon the street, advertising my trade, I saw 
that you were sick, alone, despairing, and I pitied 
you. I took you in and nursed you, intending to 
send you away as soon as you were able, not even 
letting you know where you had been sheltered, 
but you know now. Hate me, shudder at me, fly 
from me, I will open the door at your bidding." 

The woman sank back in her chair exhausted, 
but with her eyes fastened with a fierce gleam in 
them upon the girl's face. Leonore stood motion- 
less, her eyes fixed upon the floor. Her face showed 
signs of an inward struggle. Once or twice she 
shuddered, and once or twice she turned her eyes 
toward the door. At last her lips began to quiver, 
and tears gathered upon her lashes. She drew a 
long, deep breath, as if she had conquered some 
strong repugnance. She moved forward and knelt 
down before the prostitute, crossing her arms upon 
the woman's knees, lifting her dark eyes full of 
sweet, holy light, shining through their tears, her 
whole face luminous with inward radiance. 

"My friend, "she said in a voice of infinite sweet- 
ness, "my friend, I was wrong in shrinking from 
you. You must have a noble soul or you could not 
have been so good to me. There are many vir- 
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tues and many vices. Few, if any, are all virtue 
or all vice. I do not know why your sins should 
be adjudged any greater than greed and selfishness 
or business and political trickery, and yet they fill 
me with stronger repugnance. But, my friend, you 
must have noble possibilities in you. It is not too 
late to turn back. I love you; come away from 
this horrible life. I know it is loathsome to you. 
I am sure you find no pleasure in it. Come and we 
will live together. Come, I love you. I am not 
afraid of being contaminated by you." 

As Leonore knelt there at the feet of the prosti- 
tute, in her white wrapper, over which her hair fell 
in darkly-shining waves, her little hands clasped 
before her, her beautiful dark eyes raised in tearful 
splendor, her whole face eloquent with tender plead- 
ing, she, across whose white soul the shadow of an 
evil thought had never floated, she looked like the 
goddess of chastity, like the spirit of a dream of 
holiness, and they two like statues of vice and vir- 
tue, virtue kneeling at the feet of vice. Here was 
redeeming love such as must save the world. Here 
was mightier power of salvation than was ever 
thundered from platform or pulpit. Here was the 
religion of love eloquently and mightily preached. 
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For a few moments the woman sat looking down 
into the pure fathomless, depths of that white, 
radiant soul, her lips parted, and her hands clasped, 
as if fascinated. 

"No," she said slowly, "my soul is not dead yet. 
The power to love is the soul's heart; the power 
to suffer is its pulse, and their pulsation are syn- 
chronous. They both beat in me still. No, no, it 
is not dead yet, but it must die. No, it cannot be. 
I should burn and blight and blacken your life, and 
you would tire of me. I should love you too much, 
and you could not return it, and then I should 
suffer again. No, I must not, will not suffer again. 
You have tempted me to goodness, but I must not 
yield. Only the good suffer, and all men suffer in 
proportion to the amount of virtue in them. A 
wholly wicked and corrupt soul cannot suffer. Not 
to feel, not to think, this is the best that there is 
for me in this world. In a few days you will be 
strong enough to go away. Then go and forget 
that you have touched a vile creature like me. Go 
and keep pure if you can, if you can, but you have 
hell to cross." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE REVELATION 

Leonore arose and retreated slowly and sadly to 
her chair. She sat down with her face in her hands. 

The woman sat looking fixedly at her. 

"Once," she said, "I was pure and beautiful as 
you are, but I made a discovery, nay, several dis- 
coveries. I learned that there is no such thing as 
pure and true affection between men and women. 
Women are capable of loving purely and truly, but 
men are not. With them it is nothing but lust. 
While you stand at a distance, they reverence your 
beauty, your purity, your grace and goodness, and 
they think they love you, but as soon as they 
possess you, and there is no longer anything to at- 
tain, what wore the fair garment of love is disgar- 
mented and shows itself in its true form, in its 
naked ugliness, mere brute passion. Then comes 
the shame, the disappointment and the misery. 
You shudder; you do not believe me, but I speak 
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the truth. Of course you have never read "Kreut- 
zer Sonata." It is all true. It tells you just what 
I am telling you — that there is no such thing as holy 
love between men and women. I loved a man 
once. I thought he was the noblest and truest of 
men. I had lofty aspirations; he encouraged me. 
He said he would help me. All my life I had been 
cheated and robbed of all the good and beautiful 
things that this life can confer. I had been thwarted ; 
I had been trampled upon; I had been misunder- 
stood, and my better nature had been stifled and 
strangled. When this man came tolhe with his 
great soul, as it seemed, my life took a fresh start 
upward, and through him I saw the way to some- 
thing that was worthy the name of existence. I 
told myself that I should yet realize my dreams and 
aspirations. Enough ! As soon as he had possessed 
me he tired of me and cast me from him. I lay a 
bruised and broken reed, hopeless and helpless. 
There was no one to lift me up and bid me live for 
the best there was in myself. If I went into a con- 
gregation of Christians, they cried to me to repent 
and confess. If I had stood up before them and 
confessed that I was a prostitute, a thief and a 
murderer; that I had committed every crime known 
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to man ; that all my life I had been in the depths 
o{ hell, but that I now was ready to repent and to 
be reclaimed, they would have clutched me eagerly. 
They would have set me in their midst and lionized 
me. They would have shouted and sung. I would 
have been a great prize. But for a hurt and 
wounded soul simply longing to attain something 
great in the world, they had nothing. 

"Then there are your philanthropists and reform- 
ers who break their hearts over the sufferings of the 
poor, and pour out their souls in fiery eloquence 
over social injustice. They use philanthropy and 
reform as a means of personal aggrandizement. 
Doubtless they have some interest in the welfare 
of the race, some sense of the injustice of things, 
but without the spur of personal advancement how 
much do you think they would do for humanity .^ 
Philanthrophists are the greatest egotists in the 
world. They are egotists on the grandest scale. 
They will found asylums, endow colleges, organize 
societies for social reform, but what will they do to 
help a soul struggling in obscurity to gratify some 
noble ambition? 

Ambition is a cheap thing. The ambition of a 
poor girl is not likely to bring a philanthropist 
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much glory. It usually comes to nothing. If 
cherished, however little it might do for the 
world, it would at least save the soul in which it 
was allowed to blossom. I discovered all these 
things, but chief among them that love was 
a lie. I read "Kreutzer Sonata," and I believed 
it. I learned that not a man ever came to the 
altar to pledge his undying faith to the saintli- 
est maiden, with an unpolluted soul; that not a 
man mated to the saintliest of women, was ever 
true to his marriage vows." 

Leonore sat silent, making no sign, except an 
occasional tremor of her delicate frame, like the 
shiver of a slender plant shaken by a rude wind. 
As Adel uttered these last words, she sprang to 
her feet with flushed cheeks and shining eyes. 

"It is a lie!" she exclaimed vehemently. 

"Yes," the other rejoined mockingly, "it is a lie; 
love is a lie." 

"There are men," said Leonore, unheeding her 
companion's words, "as pure in their affections, as 
lofty in their sentiments, as the saintliest women." 

"Ah! you have a lover then.?" cried the woman 
with a low, scornful laugh. "Tell me his name, 
and if be is an inhabitant of this city, I will provq 
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to you that he is no exception to my role.** 
Leonore's lip curled, and she made a scomfnl 

gesture. 

"I will not pollute his name by uttering it upon 
this tainted air," she said. It was the first bitter 
thing she had uttered. Instinctively as she spoke 
she raised her hand to her bosom where, in a 
sealed envelope, rested the photograph of Ray- 
mond Russell. The woman's quick eye observed 
the motion, and withswift intuition she exclaimed: 

"You have his picture there in your dress. Show 
me that if you will not pollute his name. He has 
a weak faith who is afraid to hear the worst that 
can be said against the object of his worship. You 
do not believe in him, or you would not fear. 
Show me the picture, and if I do not know him, I 
can find one of my own kind who does." 

Leonore thrust her hand into her bosom and 
slowly drew forth the picture. The woman sprang 
forward and snatched the picture from her hand, 
tore off the envelope and gazed an instant upon 
the mournful face. Her whole countenance under- 
went a sudden transformation. Her lips com- 
pressed, her brow contracted. Her eyes dilated 
and glittered with a diabolical light. Her breath 
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came quick and short and hard. Then a wild, 
demoniacal laugh rang through the room. She spat 
in the mild, melancholy face, then flung it upon 
the floor and stamped upon it, then baught it up 
again and danced about the room, waving it above 
her head. Leonore stood still as a statue, terrified 
by this terrible and inexplicable fury. The woman 
grew suddenly calm, and approaching the frightened 
girl, seized her arm with a clutch that left blue 
finger-marks upon the tender flesh for days. 

"Do you love that man?" asked the woman in a 
hoarse whisper. 

Leonore was unable to reply for terror. 

"Answer me," the woman hissed, shaking the 
girl violently. 

"I do — I did," Leonore faltered, scarcely con- 
scious of what she said. 

"And I hate him. That is Raymond Russell. 
He is your lover now; he was mine once. You 
think your lover is guiltless; listen — " 

She released her grasp and fell back a little. 

"I was a, proud passionate girl. I had beauty 
and ambition, and some talent. I thought I had 
a great deal. However that may have been, at 
any rate I was beautiful. Look!" 
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She tore the fastenings from her hair^ and throw- 
ing herself upon a chair, let the glorious black 
waves sweep the floor. 

" Look — yours scarcely falls below your waist, 
while mine trails. That is all that is left of my 
beauty. I am only twenty-five, but if this artifi- 
cial disguise were washed off, you would see that 
my skin is more wrinkled and yellow than that of 
many women at seventy. It is partly the result 
of sin, partly suffering. I ought to be as beauti- 
ful as you are, but I am a wreck, and h6, your 
lover, caused my ruin." 

Leonore shivered and lifted her hand as if be- 
seeching the woman to be silent, but she went on: 

"He pretended to love me passionately, and I — 
II God knows I worshiped him. He said his 
father would never consent to our marriage, but 
that marriage was only a form. He read me some 
very pretty sounding things out of a book to the 
effect that if men and women knew how pure and 
beautiful a thing love was, they would never de- 
grade it by marriage. He said, while we love, we 
are married; when we cease to love, we are 
divorced. We shall always love. My father is 
very feeble; the excitement of opposing this union 
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would hasten his death and cause him unnecessary 
pain. When he is no longer alive to be discom- 
forted, we will declare our love openly, but we 
cannot be separated so long. So we lived together 
and were ha.ppy for a few weeks, then he began to 
tire of me. I could see it, though he strove to 
hide it from me. I accused him of finding a new 
face, but he denied it. He endured his bondage 
for six months, and then asked me to set him free. 
He asked me to marry him to secure his name for 
myself and child, and then apply for a divorce, 
allowing him to make a suitable provision for me 
and the child. He even offered to take the child. 
I was mad with resentment and despair. He would 
fling my love aside, and offer me an empty form. 
I laughed in his face, tossed all his gifts at his 
feet and fled from him. Then I read "Kreutzer 
Sonata," and believed it. I wandered up and 
down, working a little sometimes, but stealing 
when I could. One night I was arrested for 
drunken and disorderly conduct and dragged to 
the police station, and there my child was born. 
After that my whole thought was revenge. I knew 
he had found some one else to amuse him, and I 
tried to find her out, but I could not. At last I 
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said to myself, I will bring him into public odiam. 
It will do me more harm than him, but there is 
nothing in life for me but revenge. I will not let 
him walk with head erect while I creep about in 
the gutters. I could go into some retreat for fallen 
women, and come forth forever branded, while he, 
as much a fallen man, would walk abroad and 
smile and be courted by virtuous women, and 
never feel a breath of scorn, but it should not be 
so. I would sacrifice all I had, my child, my own 
soul, to imbitter his life. 

"One beautiful starlit night I dressed my babe 
in the daintiest clothes my slender means could 
procure, and pinned to his little embroidered sleeve 
a slip of paper on which was written in large, bold 
characters, "son of Raymond Russell," and laid 
him beneath the trees in the beautiful park near 
what was then the Russell home. It was early in 
the evening when I left him there, and I thought 
his wailing would soon attract some one. I went 
to my wretched room and took a heavy opiate that 
I might not hear the voice of my conscience mingled 
with the wailing of my babe. When I awoke in 
the morning, the sun was shining brightly, but I 
noticed that signs had been blown down, and as I 
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walked through the park, I saw branches of trees 
scattered over the ground. I bought a morning 
paper. The Russells were well known, and I 
thought to find a sensational heading, but after a 
long search I found only one poor little paragraph 
which stated that the park policemen had found, at 
daylight that morning, a little dead baby, a beau- 
tiful boy. He had been left in the park the even- 
ing before, and had perished in the heavy rain and 
thunder storm which took place about midnight. 
A dead limb torn from a tree had struck the child 
upon the head and left an ugly wound, which had 
probably been the immediate cause of his death. 
I suppose the name was washed off by the rain, for 
nothing was found on the child, so said the paper, 
by which it could be identified. So all night while 
I was sleeping too soundly to hear the storm, it 
was beating on the little golden head. For days 
and nights I could hear the piteous wailing of my 
babe while the rain dashed upon him and the 
thunder crashed over him, and the lightning flashed 
in his blue, terrified eyes, and the branches of trees 
were hurled upon him. I said, I dare not die, but 
there is nothing left in life. I will learn not to 
think or to feel. I will keep life in my body in 
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the easiest manner possible. Society will call me 
a prostitute, but I can laugh at society. It is 
nothing to me. Now tell me, what do yoa think 
of your lover? But you will forgive him. Women 
always forgive those things in men, though they 
never forgive them in one another. Nay some 
women would like him all the better, and would 
clothe him with the attributes of a hero, because 
of his little adventure; perhaps you are of that 
sort. Oh! yes, you will forgive him, will you not?" 

Again the wild, demoniacal laugh. 

"Why don't you defend your lover?" she cried, 
seizing her companion's arm, but Leonore said 
nothing. She only stood looking at her tormenter 
with a look of mute, helpless agony. 

"Do you ever pray?" asked the woman. 

"No." Leonore found voice enough to ntter 
that one hard, cold syllable. 

"I do," cried the woman with a loud, coarse 
langh. All her former gentleness had disappeared. 
She was nothing now but the coarse, abandoned 
woman without sensibilities or even a semblance 
of refinement. 

"I do," she repeated. "I pray for revenge. I 
have never ceased to ask God to give me my re- 
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venge, and he has done it. He has listened to 
me, and I will enjoy it." 

She laughed again. This time it was a fiendish 
chuckle which curdled the blood in Leonore's veins. 
With a frantic effort she freed her arm from the 
woman's clutch and sprang to the door and seized 
the knob. It was locked. She fumbled for the 
key, but it was gone. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A PLEA FOR VICE 

Leonore stood against the door trembling and 
panting like a frightened bird in the claws of a 
cat. The woman's manner changed suddenly. She 
became quiet and gentle, not the old gentleness 
which she had assumed toward Leonore during her 
sickness, that was a natural, holy impulse from the 
heart; this was a part which she was acting. Le- 
onore knew there was a difference, but was not 
subtle enough to discern wherein the difference lay. 

"Come," said Adel, taking her gently by the arm, 
and supporting her trembling steps to a chair. "I 
have frightened you, but think what I have suffered 
and pity me. I know you do pity me. You are 
not strong, and I have excited you. If the door 
had not been locked, you would have gone out. 
Tell me, my child, where you would have gone.?" 

"I do not know," said Leonore helplessly, "but 
I want to go away from this terrible place." 
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"Is it SO bad ? Have you been so unhappy here ? 
Would you have fared better at the hands of the 
county? Would it have been pleasanter to have 
been a pauper?" 

"You have been good to me; I will not reproach 
you. Your soul is your own; do with it as you 
will. It is for you to decide what life you will lead. 
I will not persuade you further; only let me go." 

"What will you do.?" 

"I do not know yet." 

"Do you know, child, there is nothing so help- 
less, so hopeless in all the world as a girl with noth- 
ing but noble aspirations and a fair face? If a 
woman has great gifts, not simply accomplish- 
ments, but genius, she may compel the world to 
her feet. If she has money, she may then sway 
society. If she has friends, they may do much to 
smooth her way, but without genius, without 
money and without friends, what is there for her 
in life ? I have told you that marriage is a mockery, 
an idle farce, and that love is a lie. In my turn I 
say to you, come. In this life there is at least ease 
and comfort, and you can. teach yourself to forget 
all that you have ever hoped and dreamed. I had 
almost forgotten it all, but you stirred the old bones 
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in tilcir grave, and set them rattling in my soul. 
They made a hideous sound, something like de- 
moniac laughter. You thought I laughed, but it 
was the skeleton of dead hope rattling. It was a 
horrible sound, was it not.^ I will bury it deeper 
now; no one will ever hear it again. I tell you it 
is possible to forget, and in this life of ease there 
are some pleasures for the senses. I like good 
wine, good theaters and the society of clever men. 
The society of men of wit and learning is very de- 
lightful sometimes. Remember that women like 
me keep company with the brightest minds, men 
of letters, men of science, ministers, doctors, law- 
yers, judges and high official dignitaries — men 
whose society we could not hope to enjoy were we 
what society calls virtuous women. This is Cus- 
tom House Place. You have never heard of it, 
but it has a wide reputation among th^ male citi- 
zens of Chicago. Why don't the authorities sup- 
press it? Ha, ha! It is the creature of the author- 
ities. It is nourished under the wing of authority. 
The authorities are among its best clients. Your 
City Fathers will not let women sit in counsel with 
them, even upon educational matters, because they 
say that home is the place for women. I tell you 
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that word home is used as a cloak for all that is 
most damnably selfish, brutish and base iii human 
nature, as well as a shrine for all that is called 
most sacred. When you hear a man saying that 
home is the place for woman, rest assured that un- 
derlying all his fine speeches about the sanctity of 
the home, there is nothing more nor less than a 
desire to keep her where she can best minister to 
him — to his physical comfort, and to his various 
appetites and passions. Oh ! yes, your City Fathers 
who clamor about the sanctity of the home being 
violated by women sitting on the Board of Educa- 
tion, are among our patrons, but of course they 
haven't violated the sanctity of the home. Oh! 
no, for their beautiful wives and innocent children 
don't know. For of course they don't enter our 
portals from the public street, and in the open day. 
No, we endeavor to accommodate our environment 
to the various needs of our patrons. So, for the 
benefit of the dignitaries among our clientage, we 
have had a passage tunneled under-ground for 
some distance, a secret passage, you understand, 
which emerges in an obscure alley. When you ap- 
proach it you imagine you are entering a back yard. 
Then all at once you are confronted by the mouth 
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of our tunnel. It is boarded up on all sides, and 
is sufBciently large to permit the passage of a single 
individual. An old colored woman is the nymph 
who guards the portal, the Ariadne who supplies 
the mystic clew, and conducts visitors safely throagh 
the labyrinth. Through this dark and narrow way 
has passed a long train of distinguished patrons — 
editors, doctors, lawyers, judges, law-makers, city 
authorities, high state officials, ministers and 
priests. Ha, ha ! They are clever brutes — swine 
with small snouts and large brains, but swine all 
the same. I flatter them and entertain them, but 
I loathe them. And these creatures put on judge's 
ermine and priest's robes over their hog bristles, 
and preach virtue and call upon women to remain 
at home and guard its sacred portals. No wonder 
they don't want their wives investigating far be- 
yond their own thresholds. No, no, it would over- 
turn the established order of things to have the 
women meddling with the creatures of authority. 
Ha, ha! It verily would, for virtuous women 
would not marry, and would shun men like vipers, 
and the race would become extinct, and that would 
be a grand thing for it. You are not happy; you 
are poor and miserable and forlorn." 
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She leaned forward and took the little white 
hands, wasted by sickness, in hers, fondling them 
in a soft, cat-like fashion, as if striving to conceal 
the treacherous claws, watching meanwhile her 
victim's face narrowly. She could not even telJ if 
she had been heard, for the girl did not stir until 
she felt that cat-like touch, then Leonore snatched 
her hands away and sprang to the door almost 
dashing herself against it, like a bird against the 
bars of its cage. 

"Where will you go?" said the woman calmly. 

With a tremendous effort Leonore regained her 
self-control. She turned toward the abandoned 
woman, and upon her face, and in her steadfast 
eyes, was a look of infinite compassion. 

"Poor woman!" she said. "Poor, wretched wo- 
man, how I pity you ! You pray, and you believe 
that your prayers are answered, and yet you are 
afraid to die. You are more afraid of the God who 
, answers your prayers than of your own conscience. 
I do not pray, at least not to God, but I am not 
afraid to die. I am more afraid of my own con- 
science than of God. The joy of being pure and 
true, and of striving after noble things, no poverty 
or misery or loneliness can take from me. From 
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the depths of my soul I pity you, but I see that I 
cannot help you. For all your kindness to me I 
thank you. Now let us part." 

The woman came forward with a look of desper- 
ate determination on her face. There was still a 
strange, terrible kind of beauty about her, the 
beauty of ruins. Before her fall she had not 
been unlike thp younger woman. There was the 
same abundant dark hair, the same large, liquid 
eyes, the same regular features, the same slender 
figure and dignity of carriage. They stood there 
like twin angels with the gulf of hell between them, 
the one treading upon the confines of heaven, the 
other fallen to the uttermost depths of the burning 
gulf, her robes scathed and blackened, her wings 
singedoff by the flames of sin and passion, the one 
looking down with infinite compassion and sorrow, 
the other looking up with infinite rage and despair. 

"You must not go now," said Adel imperiously. 
"See, you have nothing on but a white wrapper, 
and it is November. You are weak and trembling. 
You must not go to-night. Your own dress which 
you wore when you came here is likewise too thin 
for this chill air. To-morrow I will give you one 
of my dresses and some money. You cannot start 
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out penniless. To be sure the money is the price 
of my soul. The devil paid it to me. It was coined 
in the mint of hell, but most charity has the same 
hell-stamp. The men who found churches and asy- 
lums, are for the most part capitalists, and the 
money they give for charities has been ground out 
of the poor, wretched laborers. You can repay me 
sometime if you wish. Need you fear to remain one 
night more after having lingered thus long?" 

Leonore allowed herself to be led back to her 
chair. 

"Bring me pen and paper," she said faintly. 

Adel obeyed, and Leonore drew up to the table 
and began writing, while the woman sat by watch- 
ing her with a strange glitter in her eyes. Leo- 
nore's hand moved swiftly and nervously across the 
paper. Page after page was filled. 

"You have been writing to Raymond Russell. 
It is a long letter. I will post it for you." 

Leonore hesitated as she finished writing the 
address and laid down the pen. 

"Do not fear; I will post it," said Adel, and Leo- 
nore gave her the letter. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE REVENGE 



It was an hour later when Adel brought in Leo- 
nore's supper. It was a dainty supper, but Leo- 
nore scarcely tasted. 

"Why do you not eat ?" asked the woman, watch- 
ing her eagerly. "You will not have strength 
enough to go away to-morrow." 

"I am not hungry. I am only tired." 

She pushed the tray from her and leaned back 
in her chair. 

"Drink the wine; that will give you strength." 

Leonore shook her head. 

"But you must," said Adel impatiently, as she 
took up the glass and held it toward her. 

"I can't." 

"I say you must," and with an air of fierce de- 
termination the woman arose and held the glass to 
Leonore's mouth. 

She turned her head away. The woman forced 
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the edge of the glass between her lips. Leonore 
took hold of her wrist and forced her back, and 
then turned to look at her with an expression of 
alarm upon her face. The woman observed the 
expression, and her manner changed instantly. It 
became gentle and persuasive. 

"Come, Leonore," she said in d low, soothing 
tone, "you cannot go away to-morrow unless you 
take something to strengthen you. You do not 
want to stay here a day longer than you must; 
neither do you wish to faint in the streets, and 
again be at the mercy of whoever may be so kindly 
or so evilly disposed as to pick you up. Be per- 
suaded. Drink, child, drink." 

Her hand shook nervously as she once more 
placed the glass to the girl's lips. Too weak for 
resistance, and moved by the woman's arguments 
and the persuasive tone in which they were uttered, 
she slowly gulped down the draught. 

"There now," said the woman coaxingly, "you 
had best go to bed and have a long night's rest. 
Come, I will help you to undress." 

No hands could have been gentler, no voice 
softer or more soothing than the abandoned wo- 
man's as she unfastened the garments one by one, 
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and gently removed them. Whatever brand of 
hell-fire was burning in her heart, its flames did not 
flicker in her face. She smoothed the white pillow, 
and arranged the beautiful dark hair oyer it. Leo- 
nore was drowsy. 

'Please turn out the gas," she said, ''it hurts my 
eyes." 

The gas was extinguished. The woman stood 
at the foot of the bed. In a few moments Leonore's 
quiet, regular breathing indicated that she slept. 
The room was not dark for the moon shone through 
a skylight. The figure of the girl and her delicate 
features were plainly visible in the tender light. 

•*Ah!" murmured the prostitute, "how pure and 
beautiful she is!" and then with a convulsive shud- 
der: "So was I once. I was not unlike her — the 
same slender figure, the same abundant dark hair 
and liquid eyes, the same regular features and 
peachy complexion, the same full, red lips. I see 
the resemblance more plainly now that she is 
asleep, and the soul is quiet, and does not modu- 
late and modify the body so much. When she is 
awake, the resemblance isn't noticeable, for the 
expression of the soul is everything, and our souls 
are as different as God can make two souls. The 
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drug works well. She will not wake. My God! 
can I do it ?" 

She crept to the side of the bed. A hem of Leo- 
nore*s white night-dress fell over the edge. The wo- 
man knelt and kissed it.' She touched the thin, 
white little hand that hung over the pillow, then 
pressed her own hand to her forehead. 

"Let me see; what was it I was going to do.? 
Oh ! yes, but what prompted me to do such a hor- 
rible thing ? What happened to-day ? Let me think. 
My head is not clear." 

Then as if a sudden flash of recollection lighted 
up her brain and revealed to her all the events of 
the past few hours, her fiendish purpose, and the 
motive which generated it, she sprang to her feet, 
clutched her fingers in her hair, and laughed a lov/, 
Satanic laugh. 

"God has answered my prayer. My revenge is 
in my hands, and I almost let it go by. Yes, I 
remember now, it was looking at her innocent face 
that made me forget. I will keep his image in 
mind, and then I can look at her and not forget." 
She turned to the bed again. A broad, white 
moonbeam had fallen upon the sleeper's brow like 
an angelic hand. The drug had soothed her ex- 
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cited nerves and tinged her dreams with pleasant 
hues. She was dreaming that her mother's hand 
was resting on her forehead, and her lips were 
parted and lighted by a sweet smile. 

The woman stood still gazing, and alternately 
laughing and shuddering, as if some terrible con- 
flict were going on within her. The perspiration 
stood upon her forehead. At last she cried: 

"What does it signify — the blighting of one 
beautiful life? Life is cheap. Are not hundreds 
blighted every day? And at best what a brief 
thing it is! Her soul will be as pure as ever. I 
shall not hurt her soul. And yet — and yet — ah! 
this morning I would rather have died myself, much 
as I fear death, than have suffered harm to come to 
one hair of her head. Adel, Adel, fool, fool, will 
you let slip this last opportunity, the one sweet 
thing that is left you in life ? Listen, fool, she has 
written to him. I know him ; he will seek her out. 
He will make it all sound smooth and fair to her, 
and she will forpve him. I know her. I know 
women. A woman is like God in forgiving. A 
little show of affection, a sign of the will to do 
good, and she will forgive a world of insult and 
wrong. Would I have forgiven him if he had come 
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back to me, and had said he still loved me, and 
had vowed to be true tome? Would I? Who dares 
say what he would or would not have done under 
circumstances that have never laid their mighty, 
moving hands upon him? That is a power greater 
than prophecy, for no man can ever say if the truth 
has been spoken, since the time has forever gone 
by, and what might have been never may be 
known." 

While she had been speaking, the moonbeam 
had moved from the sleeper's forehead to her lips, 
which were parted and smiling as if drinking the 
radiance of another world. Something like a tear 
dimmed the wretched woman's vision as she bent 
toward the bed once more. 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, "I am softening again. 
Where is his picture, the picture I spat upon and 
trampled under my feet to-day? Let me look at 
it again. It will stimulate my hate, and intensify 
my thirst for revenge." 

She fumbled in her bosom for the picture and 
held it up to the moonlight. As she gazed, her 
eyes began to glitter once more, and the tears 
dried on her lashes, sucked up by the heat of gath- 
ering passion. She began pacing up and down thq 
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room, keeping her eyes studiously turned from the 
bed. 

"Ha, ha!" she chuckled, "he has been planning 
happiness for himself. The future looks radiant 
to him to-night. Ah! my gallant lover, unseen 
forces are helping to work out our destiny for us. 
Other hands than ours thrust silent fingers into 
the gliding threads of life. While we are dream- 
ing a dream of intoxicating bliss, close to us per- 
chance a brain beats, in the darkness of whose 
mysterious cells, impenetrable to other eyes, there 
is being spun the thread of a relentless fate that 
will strangle our dream and slay our happiness. 
"Listen" — she said, addressing the picture which 
she held before her in one hand, while she gesticu- 
lated with' the other, "listen — I have long waited for 
this hour. I have prayed for it. I have lived for it, 
and it has come. Somebody else must be sacri- 
ficed, but what of that.? People are sacrificed every 
day. That is the law of life. I have been sacrificed," 
she went on, gathering fury. "You thought it was 
a light thing to wreck my soul, and people revere 
you and call you a philanthropist and a reformer. 
Wait — A few hours more, — " She plucked out a 
handful of her dark hair and strewed it before her 
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as she paced to and fro. "Oh! it will be sweet to 
see you weeping; I have wept. It will be music 
to hear you sobbing; I have sobbed. It will be 
ecstasy to see you fall down gasping and white 
with horror. I shall banquet upon your tears and 
your sobs, and be drunk with your anguish." 

Her voice had been rising until it was a hoarse, 
half-suppressed shriek as she cried: 

"You would walk over my wrecked soul and 
mate with an angel, but you shall not do it. 
By heaven! you shall never do it." 



CHAPTER XV 



MOTHER AND SON 



It was a rare day early in September when Ray- 
mond Russell and his mother threw open their 
beautiful suburban home to the female clerks of 
one of the great establishments of the city, that 
they might enjoy one complete day of rest and rec- 
reation. Mrs. Russell and her son were seated 
together in the spacious library. Mrs. Russell was 
beautiful with the peculiar beauty of age. The hair 
lay soft and silky white and waving on the brow. 
Her skin was not faded or shrivelled. Her eyes 
were bright. There were no wrinkles upon the 
face, only the quiet lines of serious thought and 
deep experience. Hers was a serene soul that knew 
nothing of the consuming fever of life, none of the 
proud discontent, the uneasy longings, the stormy 
passions, that make some lives a tumult from 
the cradle to the grave. 

On an ottoman at her feet sat her son, Ray- 
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mond, one arm resting upon his mother's lap, his 
head leaning upon his arm. Her hands caressed 
fondly his wavy brown hair. They were seated 
before a window which overlooked the beautiful 
grounds where scores of pale-faced girls were en- 
joying a day of freedom from the prison walls of 
the hot, ill-ventilated, dimly-lighted store. All 
were tastefully arrayed in holiday attire, and made 
a pretty picture scattered amid the green trees, 
their gay presses and happy faces set off by the 
rich green of grass and foliage, and the rare blue 
of sky and water. Some rowed upon the artificial 
lake; some played tennis; some sat beneath the 
trees and read, while others were content to simply 
recline upon the green grass and look up at the 
tender, hazy blue of the sky, and feel the pure, 
sweet air playing with their truant locks. 

"Ray," said the mother, twisting the silken locks 
over her fingers, with the gentlest possible reproach 
in her tone, "I am not quite satisfied with you." 

The young man smiled. 

"That is not strange, mother, since I am so ill- 
satisfied with myself, but I do not seem to be able 
to do differently. I have the will to do something, 
but in my soul there is no eager longing for action. 
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In order to achieve anything great there must be a 
burning, ever-present, ever-pursuing desire in the 
soul, and then there must be the will to act. The 
one is impotent without the other." 

"But you used to have it — this eagerness, this 
ardor. You have never been yourself since that 
unfortunate affair with Adel." 

"Well," he said, "that robbed me of my faith 
in things. Since then I have never been able to 
see any divine purpose in anything. Life and the 
universe seem a sublime nothing. Humanity a 
majestic failure, and I have no inspiring faith in 
the possibilities of my own soul. It is faith that 
does everything, mother. Whether our faith has 
any certain basis or not, it is mighty to impel the 
soul." 

"I think if you would marry, Ray, but you are 
always offended when I suggest that." 

"Whom would you have me marry, mother.^" 
"I do not care at all so she is worthy of you, 
but somehow I think the love of a noble woman 
would be the mightiest inspiration you could have." 

"I have that already," he answered, kissing the 
soft, white hand. 

*'That is all very well, my son. , That is one 
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kind of love. You need it, and it has been a great 
blessing to you, but the soul has many sides, many 
needs. To speak paradoxically, it is a complex 
unit. It is many things. It is a child, it is. a 
parent, it is a husband or wife, -it is a worker, it 
is a dreamer, it is a student, it is a teacher. All 
these multitudinous wants clamor for satisfaction. 
I am content to be your mother, but that is not 
enough. The more the soul's wants are satis- 
fied, the more complete is its existence. Tell me, 
have you never met any one since that unfortunate 
affair whom you could love ?" 

"How would you like a little country girl for a 
daughter, a little country maiden without money 
and without learning, except what she can gather 
from indiscriminate reading?" 

"Your father would rise out of his grave and 
protest, but you know I am a democrat. With me 
character is everything, money and learning and 
genius nothing, in and of themselves I mean, inde- 
pendent of character. But who is she, and where 
is she ?" 

"Well, I have begun my confession, and may 
as well unfold myself completely. On my return 
from the east two years ago, I came by another 
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than my usual route, and stumbled upon a little 
gem of a lake. I heard the passengers on the train 
saying that it was a delightful spot for a weary 
and world-sick soul, so without having premedita- 
ted such an action twenty minutes before, I stopped 
of!. In the woods that bordered upon the lake I 
heard a maiden singing, a happy, careless singer 
warbling a pensive song. I followed the sound and 
found an innocent, dreamy, unthinking girl of 
twenty years. I sat down and talked with her. 
She was a mere child. I had no thought of any- 
thing beyond my own diversion. I told her she 
was asleep, and simply to amuae myself, began the 
process of awakening her, supposing that she would 
fall asleep again as soon as my disturbing influence 
was removed. But I never saw a soul respond so 
quickly to the awakening touch of life and thought. 
I could see her soul unfold beneath my words like 
a flower beneath the summer rain. She never 

r 

thought of me as a lover, but I was soon caught. 
"Our acquaintance was brief, but I was not de- 
ceived in her. She had one of those transparent 
natures, which, though deep, was so pure, so free 
from conventionality, from all the social slime and 
rubbish, that you can see into the limpid depths 
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and feel sure that there will never be any disagree- 
able surprises, that is — as far as you will ever be 
able to fathom; you will find nothing but what is 
pure and sweet and refreshing. I said nothing to 
her of what I felt. I was glad that she felt nothing 
but esteem for me. I wanted her to be free, I 
knew from my own experience that the fever^ of 
the heart sometimes congests the brain; that the 
first tumult of the heart often paralyzes the intel-' 
lect, and I wanted her intellectual growth to be 
unimpeded, whatever the risk to me. I have 
awakened her mind, and now I am going back to 
see if I can awaken her heart, not now, in Novem- 
ber, I want to go this month, but I can't get 
away. I must postpone it for two months yet. I 
believe she has in her the making of a marvelous 
woman. I shall never achieve anything very great 
myself, but I see splendid possibilities in her. 
Through her I may be able to do much for the 
world. My wealth, my experience, my social 
position, will supply to her all she needs to make 
her a splendid, sovereign creature." 

"Ray, Ray!" exclaimed the mother, "how 
strangely you talk! I do not like this self-abne- 
gation. Men are never satisfied with doing 
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splendid things through their wives. Women are 
often satisfied with such proxy greatness, but not 
men. This is not manly." 

"People's ideas of what is manly differ greatly, 
mother. What does it matter how the good is 
done, or who does it, so it is accomplished? This 
desire for personal aggrandizement is the sooty 
smoke which dims the white radiance of the noble 
works of all your philanthropists and reformers. 
They do not act nobly because the world needs 
goodness, and to the end that a good work may be 
accomplished, but that their names may be in the 
mouths of men as saviors and heroes and martyrs 
and saints. Were they assured that it would never 
be known who had been the power behind the 
great work, would they then burn with enthusiasm 
over the new scheme of Philanthropy.^ Would they 
tear their throats with philippics against dema- 
gogues.? Would they weep over injustice and 
oppression as they do now.? Men curse oppression 
because they are not the oppressors. Men hate 
thrones because they are not sitting upon them. 
They rail at rings because they are not ringleaders. 
For me, I am satisfied to have the good thing 
done. I love humanity, biit it perpetually repels 
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me. I would rather touch it and help it through 
the instrumentality of another." 

"Very well, my son, it is for you to say what you 
will do with your own forces. I will not persuade 
you. Only stupid and ignorant people are fond 
of giving advice. The earnest soul is too busy 
with the conduct of its own life to be able to give 
sufficient thought to the life of another to advise 
him what course to pursue, and it realizes that 
directing another soul is too serious a business to 

be undertaken without profound consideration, and 

* 

an almost divine insight into the nature and con- 
ditions of that soul. No, the noble and sincere 
soul shuns the giving of advice and criticism, which- 
are practically the same thing. Every wise and 
successful life is a suggestion to all other men how 
to live wisely and successfully. Every pure and 
noble nature is a criticism upon all natures that are 
impure and ignoble. If they do not feel the force 
of such suggestions and criticisms, words will be 
futile. Do as you will. I feel no inclination to 
advise or criticise you. But tell me, Ray, is she 
beautiful?" 

"Beautiful?" he said thoughtfully, "well, I never 
thought about it before. Now that you call my 
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attention to the subject, I remember that she has 
physically much in common with Adel, the same 
beautiful black hair, the same glorious dark eyes, 
the same peachy skin, the same slender form, and 
yet she does not in the least resemble Adel, I am 
sure, or I should have noticed it. The difference is 
in the soul. Schiller tells us that the soul builds 
the body, but he is not altogether right. The 
body is the souPs robe, and many a soul continually 
strives throughout life to better adjust its ill-fitting 
garment. Our bodies are sometimes made after 
one pattern, and our souls after another. The 
soul may do much to modify its garments and to 
make them conform to itself, so much that if two 
individuals are identical in form and feature, but 
very dissimilar in character, they will not seem to 
resemble each other much. Yes, Leonore has a 
beauty of her own, the beauty of an awakening 
soul, lit with the splendor of new-dawning 
thought." 



CHAPTER XVI 



TWO LETTERS 



Two months later Raymond Russell sat in his 
ofiBce, late on the afternoon of a bleak November 
day, writing a letter. It ran thus: 

"Dear Leonore: — 
"I wonder if you are awake yet, but no, you can- 
not be. You remember I told you that you would 
never be fully awake until you had come in contact 
with the world of realities. If you have gone on 
thinking and reasoning, and questioning life and 
your own soul, as you began more than two years 
^go» you are ready now for the shock of actual life, 
but not alone. We never know what external forces 
may awaken within us. I would spare you, who 
have never been tried, such a trial of your strength 
as might prove too severe for you, for I doubt not 
there is a point beyond which the strongest of us 
cannot endure. Perhaps every saint and martyr 
would have succumbed had he been assaulted in the 
weakest part of his moral fortifications. There is 

i6l 
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much work for a pure and noble woman. to do in the 
world. I want you to come and do it. I never 
told you that I loved you, because I wanted your 
intellect to be free, but it is time to tell you now. 
I know you have never thought of me as a lover. 
I am coming to see you in that capacity now. Per- 
haps I shall come in vain. I have no reason to ex- 
pect anything, still I shall come, this time striving 
to awaken your heart instead of your intellect. 
With my experience in the devious ways of life, my 
knowledge of the world, my wealth, my social 
position, I can lead you in beautiful paths of joy 
and usefulness. I have planned a bright future for 
you. I once had dreams of my own, and for myself. 
I have dreams still, but they are for others now, 
and chiefly for you. My soul received a rude shock 
that sent it staggering into an illimitable region of 
dark distrust. Since then I have moved as in a 
dream. Men look like shadows to me, all very much 
alike, differing a little in size and density, but mostly 
all alike. My heart yearns toward suffering human- 
ity, but I cannot come near to it, for it shocks and 
repels me, but you have never been hurt or wounded, 
you can come near to it and touch it with the heal- 
ing finger of one who is himself whole and strong, 
and I will stand far off and minister to you. When 
I come I will open my soul to you. I will show 
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you all my life, all myself. You shall sit in judg- 
ment upon my deeds, and I will abide humbly by 
your decision. I could not sleep last night for 
thinking of you. You did not seem far off, and 
though I seemed to see you lying peacefully asleep 
with the moonlight on your face, and though you 
were smiling, I felt troubled about you, and I said 
I will write to her to-morrow and go to her before 
another week has gone by. And so I am writing 
this letter, and so I will be with you soon. 

"Yours, 

'Raymond Russell." 

He had sealed and addressed the letter, and was 
pasting on the stamp when the postman entered 
on his last round through the great office building. 
Raymond Russell's heart gave a violent throb as 
he recognized the hand-writing on the letter which 
he received. It was the same as that on a dozen 
little notes of acknowledgment and thanks, laid 
carefully away in his desk. They were in answer 
to books he had sent the writer. He tore off the 
envelope and read: 

"Dear Friend:— 

You came to me when my soul was asleep. 
You touched me with the magic wand of 
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thought, you said to me: Soul you are sleeping; 
it is time for you to awake. You must study life, 
the world, nature, the human soul, and above all 
your own soul. You said I would pass through a 
dream period, and I did. I looked at everything 
through a beautiful mist. I saw not the things of 
the world, but their shadows which are in books, 
shadows thrown against the screen of solitude and 
seclusion. I heard not the things of the world, but 
their echoes bounding from the walls that hemmed 
in the little valley of my narrow existence. I dealt 
with shadows and echoes, and I knew nothing of 
the reality. I knew that life was bitter, but I had 
not tasted its bitterness. I knew that men were 
selfish and cruel, but I had not been touched with 
the cold breath of their selfishness, nor wounded by 
their cruelty, and I said there is one who is not 
cruel or selfish. You sent me Ibsen and Tolstoi and 
Spencer, and I saw that thus far men had been 
moral failures, but I said: 'there is one lofty soul, 
one who has high ideals, pure thoughts and emo- 
tions, noble purposes, one who has seen and heard 
and known the world, and yet has not stooped to 
its baseness, nor trailed his soul's white garments 
in its festering pools of vice. You were in all my 
dreams, but I never thought of you as a lover, not 
as women ordinarily think of lovers. To me you 
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were always a spirit, pure and beautiful, in the world, 
but not a part of it. 

"At first my soul swallowed everything, as a baby 
puts everything into it*s mouth, without discrim- 
inating between what is good and bad. Every 
thinker that spoke to me through his written word, 
made me a convert to his theories. While I was 
reading his books, I was his disciple. I had no 
arguments against the things he uttered for truths, 
announcing his doctrines as if they were the in- 
spired revelations of a god, and as if to confute 
them would be sacrilege. But when I took up the 
books of the next thinker, I thought the other had 
been wrong, and I became in turn the convert of 
the second. Then I was not thinking or reasoning; 
I was simply feeding and growing, like an infant 
that does not think or reason, but simply imbibes 
nourishment and grows and develops its organs of 
thought. So long as the soul is simply absorbing 
the thoughts of others, it is feeding and growing, 
it has no power of achievement. It has no force of 
discovery or creation; but as soon as it begins to 
resist and deny ancient authorities, to question 
weighty precedents, to attack the decisions of 
a long line of revered judges, to weigh and 
measure all things by its own standards, to 
appeal to itself as a court of last resort from the 
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decisions of mankind, nay, from the assumed decis- 
ion of God, when that decision seems in violation 
to its own native sense of truth, — then it is no 
longer simply eating and growing; it is achieving; 
it is discovering; it is creating. It is no longer 
existing simply; it is living. So my soul began to 
resist and deny what others said of it, to select and 
reject, to analyze and synthesize and discriminate, 
and then it was ready for something more than 
thought. It was ready for action. So I came to 
this city, not because you were here, not because I 
wanted to find you and speak to you, but because 
I thought I could feel your presence, like a warm 
current in the great cold, stormy, restless, merciless 
ocean of human life, softening the rigor of the 
atmosphere in which I was to live. I have been 
here for more than a year. I have struggled to 
achieve something. I have achieved nothing, ex- 
cept the knowledge that I have known nothing of 
the real world; that hitherto I have seen only 
its shadows, like the shadow of the moon in an 
eclipse of the sun, projected upon my little world, 
and that I know something of life. I have strug- 
gled; I have suffered. I have found myself in 
strange situations, and felt new emotions start up 
like strange creatures in my soul, and learned that 
I was a stranger to myself; that infinite were the 
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possibilities of my own soul for good or evil. I 
failed in all I undertook. I was wounded and dis- 
couraged, but through all, the thought of you in the 
midst of that mad vortex of passion, greed and in- 
justice, living a pure and noble life, doing brave 
and generous deeds, sustained me, but I grew sick 
at last, and one day I became confused in the 
street, and lost my way. I was pushed and jostled 
by the crowd. At last my brain reeled, and I 
should have fallen, but a woman caught me in her 
arms. That was Adel. She never told me any 
other name, and I never knew her by any other. I 
was sick a long time, but she was very kind to me, 
and nursed me and cared for me until I was well, 
and she told me who she was; that she was a pros- 
titute. She told me many terrible things about 
human nature that I could not believe. I had your 
image in my soul all the time, and I denied what 
she said. She told me things about life that 
curdled my blood in my veins, but I turned my 
eyes inward and looked into your face, as I carried 
it in my soul, pure, strong, gentle and brave, then 
I opened my eyes and looked at her, and denied 
the truth of her assertions. Then she told me 
about you, and her relations with you. Then the 
stars sieemed falling from heaven, and the world 
sinking beneath me. You were not what I had 
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thought you; you were like the rest. You, O my 
friend, were made of the same common clay with 
the rest of humanity. I do not know what I shall 
do in future. I suppose I shall live. I suppose I 
must, but that one gleam of beauty that shot through 
everything — my faith in one pure, beautiful soul, 
is gone, extinguished forever. 

"Good bye, my friend. I thank you for what 
you have done for me. You said that waking often 
brought us much sorrow and pain, yet being once 
awake, we never desire to sleep again, or at least 
never regret having awakened. You were right; I 
am glad you awakened me. I would not sleep 
again, any except the sleep of death. Farewell! 
My idol is shattered; my dream is broken; I am 
awake. "Yours, 

"Leonore." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE BRIEF TRIUMPH OF EVIL 

The house was in a questionable locality, but 
the room was handsomely furnished in crimson. 
The sole occupant of the room was a woman who 
reclined in a large, easy chair. Her head was 
thrown back, and, her eyes were fastened upon the 
door. The gag was turned low, and the dim light 
showed the figure of the woman with ghastly effect. 
She was clad in a loose, white wrapper which 
clung closely to her shrunken body. Her skin 
was yellow and shrivelled. Her eyes were sunken, 
and there were deep lines about the eyes and 
mouth. A magnificent growth of wavy black hair 
fell over her white robe like a mantle. There was 
a tigerish gleam in the dark eyes, and the thin 
hands were clasped tightly before her while she 
gazed fixedly at the door. 

Now and then she bent her head in a listeping 
attitude, as if expecting to hear something. At 
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the sound of a footstep in the hall she would start 
and lean forward, clenching her long, thin fingers 
more tightly. As the step passed on, she would 
fall back, while her eyes remained fastened with 
the same eager, strained gaze upon the door. 

She had been sitting in this position for several 
hours, the whole scene evidently having been 
arranged with a view to startling effects. A hectic 
flush began to burn upon the hollow shrivelled 
cheeks. Hark — what was that.? A quick, firm 
tread in the hall outside. It paused before her 
door. Her breath came short and fast. She bent 
her head again. Some one rapped. She sprang 
forward and opened the door ; her eyes devouring 
the darkness outside and glittering wit.h a strange 
exultation. A man stepped inside. His coat 
collar was pulled up over his ears, and his hat 
drawn low over his eyes, so that only a small por- 
tion of the face was visible, but the woman recog- 
nized him. It was evidently he whom she had 
been expecting, for she closed the door and locked 
it, then faced the man who removed his hat and 
turned down his collar, surveying his companion 
with a look of mingled recognition and denial. At 
length he spoke, slowly and sadly: 
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"It cannot be, and yet it is — " 

"Adel!" she cried, with a low, curdling laugh, 
completing the sentence for him. "It is I, even I, 
your wife. You behold a ruined body, but within 
is a mightier ruin, the ruins of a soul. Behold 
your work. Is it not good? — well done?" 

Again she laughed, such a laugh as one some- 
times hears within the walls of a mad-house, whiclt 
makes him shudder, but fills him with unutterable 
pity. 

The man threw back his head and lifted his hand 
with an imperious gesture. 

"Woman," he said, "what right have you to 
taunt me with your ruin? I married you as truly 
as man ever married woman. Perhaps we erred 
in dispensing with legal forms, but if so, the error 
was as much yours as mine. I did not force you 
to such a union. I did not even urge you to it. I 
simply gave you my reasons for prefering it, and 
you acquiesced. Suppose we had gone through the 
legal form, would it have added one day of happi- 
ness? Would it have made us any better suited 
to be life long companions for each other? Would 
you not then have consented to a legal separation 
rather than have compelled us both to a miserable 
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existence fettered to each other? Did I not offer 
you the only atonement I coald make — legal 
marriage on the condition of legal separation after 
the birth of the child? What right have you to 
make a physical and moral wreck of yourself, and 
then fling the debris in my face and cry, 'See what 
you have done?' Woman, I wash my hands of 
your sins. 

^By heaven! You women, claiming to be free 
moral agents, dash yourselves into the vortex of 
social vice. Society excommunicates you and 
smiles upon the men who co-operate with 3-00 in 
creating the whirlpcol of iniquity. It is a cursed 
social law which excomn:unicates you alone, and 
leax-es untouched the panners of your crime. Bat 
you lay the whole burden of your sins upon men. 
Wu SAv to the r:en whorn you tempted no less 
:h,\r. thev :e:r.r:ei vr^. "Villians. seducers, see 

m • « 

h."w v.^u h,\ve crAccei cs dcwn,' But I was a 
pvartr.er to 20 ir:::!:. 0::rs was marriage, for we 
be'ievei we ]rved each other. How far we erred 
:r. no: o?r.:orr.::nc :o social customs. I am not pre- 
pared :c iSrrr-. b::: I w:!l bear cnhr my share of 
:ha: erTw-^r. Society is rirf:: in settixv^ up a high 
>::.rJ:.r--. :: "x.-— sr'.y pzrity; i: is wroog in setting 
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the standard of manly purity lower, but that does 
not. justify the woman who falls from the high plain 
where society bids her walk, in making the man 
with whom she falls responsible for both her sins 
and his own. You shall bear the full burden ol 
your own misdeeds." 

"Shall I?" she retorted with a derisive laugh. 

He glanced around the room nervously. 

"Where is she?" 

"Who?" 

"You know whom I mean — Leonore." 

"I do not know where she is." 

"She was here yesterday." 

"Yes, but she is not here to-day. The universe 
might perish in a night. Destruction is mightier 
than construction. It only takes a little space of 
time to undo the work of an eternity." 

"Woman, if you know what has become of Leo- 
nure, tell me where I can find her. If you do not, 
tell me that also, and let me go." 

Then the woman flung back the mantle of black, 
waving, hair, from her face which shone with a 
terrible light, as if the flames of hell were reflected 
there. She raised her arms above her head, and 
then spoke, her eyes fastened upon the man's 
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anguish, and the woman was lost in it too. She 
had followed him, and stood over him, her lips 
working nervously, as if she were drinking his tears 
and gulping down his sobs, and they had a sweet 
intoxication for her. So she stood there, seeming 
to feast and fatten upon his grief. They might 
have continued thus indefinitely, but the woman's 
overstrained nerves relaxed, and she broke into 
peal after peal of diabolical laughter, which startled 
the man. and he uncovered his eyes and looked 
into the hideous, grinning, gloating face that bent 
over him. He forgot his agony and started to his 
feet with a cry of horror. Was this a woman or 
a devil incarnate ? Her eyes were fastened upon 
his face. She saw the look of horror. He sur- 
veyed her from head to foot. He marked the dis- 
torted face framed in black, flowing hair, and 
shining with the light of a hellish triumph, the 
uplifted, withered arms, the shrunken body, in- 
clined forward, and seeming for the moment dila- 
ted with exultation, and he felt a horrible sense of 
revulsion, and then was revealed to him with a 
lightning flash of certainty, the whole situation. 
For an instant he gazed at her with that look of 
repulsion and horror, then his countenance under- 
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went a change. The horror softened to amaze- 
ment, the repulsion to unspeakable compassion. 
She saw it, and she understoood it. Instantly she 
too underwent a transformation. The glow faded 
from her features, the diabolical smile vanished, 
her arms dropped, her head drooped, her body 
contracted, and she sank in a heap to the floor, 
almost buried in black masses of hair. 

"Is it a woman?" he said to himself, gazing at 
the heap of ruins upon the floor. ^4s it a soul 
that has mangled and mutilated itself out of all 
resemblance to a soul, too miserable to hate, too 
wretched to upbraid, too completely ruined to 
save?" 

She stirred, partly raising herself upon her 
hands and knees, then crawled toward him, and 
lay cowering at his feet. Presently she lifted her 
face, and he looked into her eyes. Such a dumb, 
helpless, despairing, appealing look he had never 
seen in human eyes before. 

"Raymond," she said, extending pleading hands 
to him, "what have I done?" 

"What you have done, Adel?" he reiterated. 

"I have committed murder — soul-murder many 
times. The fever of life has gone out of my veins, 
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and I see it now. I see too, that you are not re- 
sponsible for my sins, but they are not all mine. 
They were in my blood placed there by the man 
and woman who gave me existence. They were 
bitter and revengeful toward each other. They 
were conspiring against each other when I was born. 
What right had they to bring me into an atmos- 
phere freighted with the pestilential vapors of moral 
rottenness? What right had they to create a soul 
of the diseased stuff of their* own souls. Men say, 
blind fools ! that it is wrong to refrain from bring- 
ing a thinking creature into this bitter world. So 
men and women make a pastime of creating souls, 
like Jove's pastime of making worlds. 

'^I said I was made of the stuff of their souls, 
and I was. She was artistic; he was ambitious; 
I was both. She was passionate ; he was jealous 
and suspicious; I was both. She was proud; he 
was revengeful; I was both. She was selfish; he 
was cynical. ; I was both. Both were unreasoning, 
unforgiving; so was I. I was all that they were, 
and something more. There was something within 
me like a half-formed angel of love and gentleness 
which struggle to bring order out of this chaos, 
which strove with the conflicting elements of my 
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nature to chasten and subdue them. When I met 
you the angel took a sudden start and grew and 
expanded its wings, and I think it would have 
conquered if — But no matter. I thought the angel 
had been strangled, but I felt it stirring again when 
I found her, your beautiful Leonore. And then 

i i when I learned she was yours, the fiend which had 

been crouching and cowering before her, sprang 
up with renewed energy, and the angel and the 
demon wrestled together. 

"Last night when I stood by her couch and 
looked at her sleeping almost the sleep of death, 
with the moonlight on her face, and the smile 
upon her parted lips, the light of heaven mingling 
with the light of her soul, my God, how fiercely 
they struggled within me ! Now the angel set his 
heel on the throat of the demon. Now the demon 
stood on the breast of the angel. See here." She 
parted her dark hair and discovered a large bare 
spot. "That is where, in the agony of the conflict, 

I I tore out my hair. You do not know what such 

things mean. You cannot conceive what it is to 
have a twofold nature, to be as it were two beings 
in one, to have, as it were, two souls. The fiend 
conquered, and you know the rest. You cannot 
forgive my crimes. I do not ask it." 
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He looked at her with a look of perplexity and 
of sorrow. 

"No," he said, "I cannot forgive you. If you 
had murdered me, and then stabbed yourself, I 
could have forgiven you, but to wreak your ven- 
geance on her, so young and pure, so full of hope 
and promise, I cannot forgive that." 

He turned away and moved toward the door. 
She stretched her hands to him with a wild cry of 
despair. 

"Raymond, Rayrtiond, do not leave me!" 

"Not leave you? What have I to do with this 
place or with you ?" 

She was still crouching, but the fierce glitter had 
returned to her eyes. 

"Wait !" she almost shrieked. "All my life I 
have dreaded the death of the body. I might have 
committed suicide, but I was afraid of physical 
death. I was not afraid of moral death, but some- 
thing worse than moral or physical death is upon 
me — intellectual death, the decay and disintegra- 
tion of the mind. My reason is darkened, has 
gone like a lamp blown suddenly out. Raymond, 
•Raymond, bind me; put shackles upon my hands 
and feet. In an hour I snail be a raving maniac." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

WHERE IS SHE ? 

The woods were naked. The trees swung their 
bare branches, and smote them together dispond- 
ently. The lake was bleak and desolate and 
deserted. The sky was a steel-gray. The Decem- 
ber wind swept shivering and lonely through the 
open fields. There were soiled patches of snow 
at the roadside, and the whole earth wore a weary, 
disconsolate air. 

It was in the early twilight when a man might 
have been seen hastening along the lonely road 
which led from the lake-side station to the village. 
His long strides soon measured the distance, and 
he turned into the quiet village street, whose still- 
ness was rarely broken by the foot-fall of a passer- 
by. It might have been a village of the dead for 
all the life he saw stirring there, but had he met 

any one, he would perhaps have been unconsciou3 
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of it, for all his thoughts were concentrated upon 
one point, the tavern. 

As he entered the front gate, he observed a man 
approaching by a side-path through the yard, with 
a pail of foaming milk. The stranger evidently 
recognized him, for he hastened toward him. 

"Mr. Forbs," he exclaimed, "where is she^" 

For a month that question had been ringing in 
the soul of Raymond Russell, and he had been 
seeking an answer to it. In vain he had searched 
the great city, alone, and with the aid of the 
police, almost mad with fear and suspense, ever 
that cry in his heart — Where is she.? It had been 
echoed in every sound. In the roar of the streets he 
had heard it. In the long hours of the night he 
had lain and listened to the wind shrieking shore- 
ward from the great inland sea: "Where is she.?" 
it had wailed, and he had tossed restlessly to and 
fro and reiterated the question in anguish — "Where 
is she.?" 

He had stood upon the shore and listened to the 
waves moaning it — "Where is she.?" 

Immediately after his interview with Adel, and 
before beginning his search of the city, he had 
written to the Forbs family, hoping that Leonore 
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and returned home, or at least that they could give 
him some information concerning her, but had 
received no reply. The truth was that Angeline 
never did anything unless some pecuniary gain 
was to be derived therefrom, and she had no 
further expectations from the rich city dude. In- 
deed she cherished a grudge against him for having 
induced her to set the whole village on the tip-toe 
of expectation concerning him, and then sub- 
mitting her to the humiliation of not being able to 
gratify that expectation. 

Andy had made several strenuous efforts to 
reply, but his chirography was so faulty, that each 
time, on a failure to decipher his own epistolary 
performance, he had destroyed it, and finally 
abandoned the attempt. 

He did not recognize the stranger at first, until 
he repeated his question. 

"Where is she.^" 

"Who?" he replied to his interlocutor in a dazed 
way, still but dimly grasping the fact of his 
identity. 

"Leonore." 

At last he understood. He set down his pail of 
milk and began to tremble. The great tears sprang 
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into his eyes and would have run down his homely 
face^ but froze and hung in icicles upon his lashes. 
He brushed them away with his coat sleeve, and 
the fresh, warm tears took their places, and froze 
also, and he kept wiping them away. He was 
sobbing audibly now. 

"For God's sake, tell me where she is?" cried 
Raymond Russell, clutching Andy's arm. 

"Is she dead?" 

"Wprse!" 

"Worse? In heaven's name, do not keep me 
in suspense; tell me the truth!" 

The answer was a single word, but it was less a 
word than a sob. It was a word all broken and 
dashed to pieces upon that great sob, like a wave 
upon a rock: 

"Mad!" 

"Where ?" thundered the other in his ears. 

"At Warren!" 

Raymond Russell answered not a word, uttered 
not a cry but fied away in the darkness. 



CHAPTER XIX 



IN THE MAD-HOUSE 



"All day she sits just that way, with her black 
hair falling like a mourner's veil around her. 
When we speak she answers in a low, gentle tone 
from behind her veil, but never lifts her head. 
Sometimes she parts the silken curtain and takes 
a little nourishment. She is as gentle as a lamb, 
but never speaks unless spoken to, and never 
seems to recognize any one. It is a very sad case 
— so young, so beautiful !" 

Tears came into the eyes of the attendant as he 
spoke. 

"Are you a relative?" 

"A cousin, an old playmate." 

"She won't recognize you." 

Raymond Russell entered the room where a 

woman sat on a low chair, her elbows on her knees, 

her head bowed upon her hands, and a curtain of 

wavy, black hair falling around her like a mantle. 
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He approached softly and touched the dark 
waves with a gentle, tremulous hand. The veiled 
figure stirred a little, but was silent. 

"Leonore," he whispered falteringly. 

The statue-like figure gave a nervous start. 
The visitor motioned to the attendant to with- 
draw; he obeyed. 

^^Leonore/' repeated Raymond Russell in an 
agitated voice, "speak tome." 

A little shiver ran through her frame, then she 
grew quite still again. He stood uncertain what 
to say or do next. Slowly she parted back the 
silken veil from her face, and lifted up her head. 
He looked down into the beautiful, dark eyes. He 
expected to meet a blank, vacant gaze, but no, 
they were the same deep, luminous eyes. There 
was in them no sign of wandering thought, de- 
throned reason or blank forgetfulness. There was 
in them a look of haunting sadness that was not 
there when he last looked into them; and the look 
of innocent wonder was no longer there. Other- 
wise they were the same eyes. She looked at him 
with a faint smile of recognition as if she had seen 
him but yesterday. He knew not what to say. 
He stood looking into those calm eyes, spellbound. 
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She was the first to speak. Her voice was low and 
sweet with the enchanting music of sorrow that is 
borne alone. She extended her hand as she spoke. 

"Sit down, my friend; I did not expect to see 
you again, but I am glad you have come." 

He took her hands and held them, but did not 
move, still gazing at her for some of the terrible 
signs of insanity. She understood and said, look- 
ing calmly and steadily into his eyes: 

"I am as sane as you are. I only feigned in- 
sanity that I might escape from the world, and be 
left to die in peace, unsought and unquestioned." 

"Leonore," he cried, tears of joy springing to his 
eyes, and sinking on his knees before her, "Leo- 
nore, Leonore, you are not lost to me then, not 
dead. You are the same pure and beautiful Leo- 
nore. Let me tell you all of myself, and I am 
sure you will not think so harshly of me, and per- 
haps you will not think me even guilty. If so, 
maybe you will let me take you away from this 
horrible place, and it may be that there is happi- 
ness for us both in this world." 

"No, not in this world," sl^ answered slowly 
and sorrowfully. 

"Wait till I have spoken. 
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"Adel has told you that I caused her ruin. She 
^has laid upon me the burden of all her guilt, but it 
is not mine to bear. She was a poor, but a bright 
and beautiful girl when we met, and as we believed, 
fell in love with each other. But it was not love, 
for love can only exist where two people know 
each other, and understand each other thoroughly, 
and out of that complete knowledge and perfect 
understanding love may be born. But like many 
young people fascinated by certain external attrac- 
tions,; we believed we were deeply in love. I knew 
my father would never consent to the marriage, 
and besides he was very ill at the time, and any 
opposition to his wishes would have endangered 
his life. We reasoned together that marriage con- 
sisted of love, not rites. We read books which 
said that the legal sanction adds nothing to mar- 
riage, on the contrary it degrades it. Then I said, 
* Let us have no rites. If my father dies, we will 
declare our love openly, but let us never go througli 
empty forms which add nothing to the sacredness 
of love, ' and she acquiesced. 

"We had been married in this way but a short 
time when she grew suspicious of my conduct. 
She analyzed and weighed my every word and 
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action, finding cause for distrust in trivial things 
which had no significance. She would demand 
explanations where there were none to give, and 
when I told her so, she would work herself into a 
violent passion. At the end of three months she 
had accused me of infidelity, and made my life 
miserable. I endured the torture three months 
longer, and then, at the end of six months, I told 
her that I could no longer endure it. My father 
was dead. I told her we would marry, and then 
separate after the birth of our child, and thus I 
would share all the disgrace with her; that I would 
provide liberally for her and the child, or that I 
would keep the child myself, if she would consent, 
but she seemed mad with rage and resentment, 
and fled from me. You know the rest. We were 
truly married; we were truly divorced. I believe 
we erred in not conforming to social usages, so far 
as to obtain legal sanction to our union. I believe 
we are justified in ignoring the laws of the society 
in which we live, only when they violate the laws 
of our individual being, and imperil our highest 
happiness. The marriage form can add nothing to, 
it can subtract nothing from true love, or the in- 
dividuals who love truly, but it does add something 
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to society as a whole. Therefore it is our duty to 
conform when we can do so without individual 
loss. Herein I erred, but I believe it was an error 
of judgment only. 

"Sit in judgment upon my life, Leonore." 

He clasped her hands in his. The crimson sun- 
set splendor fell through the grated window, and 
cast a rosy light upon the ghostly pallor of her face, 
as she leaned forward, a beautiful smile playing 
about the sweet mouth from which the ruby tint of 
health had not all faded. 

"I am so glad you came," she said. "I under- 
stand it all now, and faith in one pure and noble 
soul will yet glorify my last days on earth." 

He covered her hands with kisses. 

"Come, Lponore, come, let me take you away 
from this place. A useful and happy life may yet 
be ours. We have both suffered. We have gone 
down into those deep, dark places of life where 
the flames of anguish have a white heat, and gleam 
fierce against the darkness of despair, without 
lighting it — places from which, if the soul returns 
at all, it comes with its robes white and glistening 
— places where it must either perish or become 
Dfiightier than an arch-angel. We have descended 
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into these depths, and have come forth strong and 
pure. Mysterious is the relation between suffering 
and salvation. Our souls protest against pain and 
sorrow, yet he who standi upon any pinacle of 
spiritual power, any height of moral greatness, 
must look back over the bloodstained rocks over 
which his bruised feet climbed, down through the 
mist of tears that float beneath him, into the valley 
of tempests and struggles from which he has come, 
and admit that the highest spiritual life is attained 
through suffering. Never till a cry of agony has 
been wrung from the depths of the soul is it ready 
to achieve its noblest in life. You and I are ready 
for our best work. I measure souls by their 
capacity to suffer." 

She shook her head sadly. 

"No, no," she said, "the world is cold and cruel 
and selfish and treacherous. It has wounded me 
beyond all healing. It has hurt me beyond all 
balm. I shudder when I think of looking into its 
mercenary, cynical face again. I am anxious to 
get away from it, eager to enter into a new life." 

"A new life.?" he repeated, perplexed. 

The swift mid-winter twilight had closed in, and 
the stars were gleaming in the sky. She pointed 
to them: 
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''Do you not believe that in all those boundless, 
starry realms, in an infinite universe, peopled by 
an infinity ot worlds, there is some kindly orb 
where a soul weary of its native star, may find rest 
and peace, and may begin a new and happier life? 
Science hints that it may be so. Reason says that 
it is reasonable, and the soul clamors for it. I 
believe in it. I shall go and find such an orb, and, 
after a few years, you will come seeking me through 
the starry labyrinths. I shall wait for you. I 
shall listen for the music of your wings, and I 
shall hear it afar off, and the rushing of your spirit 
garments through the silence of space, and I shall 
draw you to me, as my mother is drawing me now, 
and I am going to her. Do not look at me so sor- 
rowfully. I am not wandering, but in my lonely 
hours I have worked out my future, and I will no 
more of this world. Promise me that you will seek 
me among the starry regions yonder." 

"I promise, Leonore, but stay with me here. 
We have each other now, and the future is un- 
certain. We can make a world of our own in 
which we shall not need the rest of humanity. We 
two can be complete in ourselves. 

Again she shook her head. 
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"I should feel human presences around me. I 
should be conscious of injustice in the world. The 
breath of deceit and cunning and selfishness and 
jealousy and lust would be wafted to me, and 
would perpetually grieve me. But you will stay 
here for a while; I want you to do something. I 
want you to write my story — the story of my sleep- 
ing, my dreaming and my awakening. All that 
you do not know I will tell you. You will come to 
me again to-morrow and the next day and the next, 
until I have told you all. And the lesson of the 
story shall be that 'Kreutzer Sonata' is a lie." 

"Am I powerless to persuade you?" he said. 
"Must I let you go from me now that I have found 
you.? Oh, Leonore, think again, consider again. 
We are young. We may do much for the world. 
The world needs us." 

"I have considered it all, but I am eager to get 
away from the world. Nothing can persuade me 
to stay." 

"I will do as you wish. I will say that, though 
the shores of time be strewn with the wrecks of 
men's souls, that though moral failure is the stamp 
set by divine virtue upon the brows of men as a 
race, yet love, pure and holy, is possible, has ex- 
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isted, now exists, and shall exist upon the earth 

forever; that *Kreutzer Sonata' is the product of 

a diseased brain, that *Kreutzer Sonata* is a lie." 

"And you will not betray my secret while I live?" 

"I will say nothing you do not wish me to say." 

They heard steps approaching. Leonore drew 

her beautiful veil before her face, and Raymond 

kissed the silken tresses and went out. 



CHAPTER XX 



AT THB GRAVE 



It is the first of September. The August sun 
has been drinking up the brooks until they creep 
very feebly over their pebbles, with a faint murmur. 
The blackberry bushes at the roadside are laden 
with ripe fruit. The honey perfume of the buck- 
wheat, and the delicate fragrance of ripe May 
apples are in the air. A few yellow leaves have 
fluttered to the ground. The birds are silent, but 
the grasshopper's feet are heard in the dry grass. 
The only music nature give us now is, everywhere 
soft rustlings, from the fields of corn and wheat, 
from the groves, from the tall neglected grass, 
from unseen sources, come ever those dreamy, 
faint rustlings. 

I am sitting on the foot-stone of Leonore's grave. 
An angel hovers about the spot, and the motion of 
her wings mingles its heavenly music with the other 
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rustling sounds, and lends a sweeter cadence to 
them all. 

I am not sad. I do not know why, but I cannot 
be sad at Leonore's grave, for she seems to live 
still. I seem to be conscious of her presence 
everywhere. 

A half hour ago a young man came and laid some 
flowers on her grave. He was tall and lean and 
light-haired and freckled. It was Hiram Gibbs. 

"Ah!" he said, "She told me I would marry some 
one else, and I did, but you see it's hard livin* 
alone, an Jennie .was fond of me. She's a good girl, 
is my wife Jennie, but she ain't Nora, and I told 
her so when I married her. I told her right out 
that no one could ever be like Leonore to me, but 
she didn't mind, and she comes here and puts 
flowers on the grave top. We come here together 
sometimes. 

"It's queer how you go on lovin' some people 
after they're dead the same as if they was livin*, 
and you keep thinkin' all the time what they will 
think about this and that, and you do things be- 
cause you know they will be pleased, and you don't 
do things because you know they will be displeased. 

It's queer too, how you seem to feel them 
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around you. Now it often seems to me when I'm 
here as if I could just look up and see Leonore, 
and I turn right around quick sometimes and look 
up, expecting to look right into her eyes, but I 
don't see her, and then I have to tell myself, 
'Hiram, don't you know, Nora's dead.'" 

Then the young man went away and left me 
alone with my own. 

My portfolio is open upon my knees. The sun- 
set splendor tinges my paper with a roseate hue as 
my pen glides over it. I am Raymond Russell. I 
have executed the will of Leonore. I have written 
her story. I have written of myself in the third 
person, in order that I might so think of myself, 
and thus judge myself impartially. 

Leonore is dead, but I recall the words of the 
untutored man who not long since watered her 
grave with his tears. It seemed strange to him 
that he could feel her presence, but he was wiser 
than he knew. I too feel her presence. It seems 
to me that if I spoke to her, she would answer; 
that I might lift my eyes and look into hers. How 
vividly I recall the last time she talked to me. 

"Do you know, my friend," she said, "I do not 
believe we are ever awake in this life. I believe 
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we all sleep. I do not see how the soul can be 
fully awake, imprisoned as it is. I believe that 
life is the soul's long waking up, and that death is 
the final shock that breaks its prison walls, and, 
at the same time, shakes off the last lingering 
drowsiness of earthly life. Do you think," she 
continued, looking at me with a divine smile, "that 
my short life has been in vain?" 

"If so," I answered, "all goodness and purity, 
all noble thought and lofty dreams, all struggle and 
all conquest are in vain." 

Ah! my beautiful Leonore, the story of your life 
may teach the world many things. Among them 
— that side by side with the reeking tides of vice 
and sensuality that roar and rage and froth over 
falls and rapids and whirlpools of every form of 
evil, are deep, pure, sparkling streams of virtue 
and spirituality; that side by side with the stag- 
nant, festering pools of selfishness and greed, are 
limped lakes of love; that side by side with hearts 
consumed by evil passions, are hearts burning 
with the passion of love, of virtue and of truth; 
nay, that often in the same heart, upon the thorny 
bramble of unholy passion, bursts the white blos- 
som of love; and because of this the world will 
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never be lost ; and because of this, we have the 
right to cherish a sublime hope that the world will 
be saved. 

It may teach that a man's actions, like the man 
himself, may not be considered as if isolated from 
society. An action may have no inherent quality 
of good or evil, but considered in its relations to 
the actions of other men, it may become mighty 
for either good or evil. The laws of life are in- 
exorable. No allowance is made for our finite 
wisdom and finite knowledge. However lightly 
we may think of our actions, or however limited 
our opportunities for estimating their effects, their 
consequences will be no less mighty. Long after 
they have departed from our thought and memory, 
and their contact with our soul has ceased, their 
influence may reach far into eternity; they may 
go on affecting other lives; as when a great stone 
is dropped into a lake — long after the disturbance 
of the water immediately about the spot where it 
fell, has ceased, and the surface of the lake has 
become calm and smooth, the ripples it set in 
motion may be breaking on some distant shore. 

Did I dream that my error would reach a far-off, 
innocent soul and dash it upon fatal rocks? Never- 
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theless it did so. The blue vein of consequence 
beats ever large and vivid in the white forehead of 
cause. There is no tearing them asunder, and it 
is for us to remember how terribly serious is this 
business of living. 

Leonore may be right — we may all sleep, but if 
so, we have some vivid dreams, and many of 
our dreams are the reflections of realities, and the 
vision of a spotless woman kneeling beside as spot- 
less a man, before the altar of the pure and holy 
passion of love, is not the least real and radiant of 
our dreams. 



THE END 
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